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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the Sollowing-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 


commented upon. We have received numerous orders Jor 





electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
he purpose of facilitating a selection, 
A Patt Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Ida Kile Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Ivan E. Morawski, P. 1 A. es 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, Hubert ~y™ Blanck, 
Trebe Carl Reinecke. , is Maas, 
Marie | Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Aona de } Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Ktelka Gerst Fanny Davenport Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Jules Perotti, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Adc ph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman, 
mille Ambre May Fielding. Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, I as Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefi I Gaertner, Stagno, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—a Louise Gage Courtney Victor Nessler. 
Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, Salvini 
Materna, Theodore Thomas Boucicault, 
Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Rarrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, E. A. MacDowell, 
Emily Winant, Guadagnini. Edwin Booth 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Mario-Celli. Dengremont, C. A. Cappa 
Chattertou-Bohrer, Galassi, Montegriffo, 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs, Helen Ames 
Lotta Arbuckle, Marie Litta 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein Donizetti, 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchris 
Fursch-Madi,—s. oseffy. Ferranti 
Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, Johannes Brahms 
élie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, Meyerbeer, 


Louis Blumenbere. Moritz Moszhowski, 
Frank Vander Stucken, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco, 
Ferdinand von Hiller, Wilhelm Junck 
Robert Volkmann, Fannie Hirsch, | 
Julius Rietz, Michael Banner 
Max Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfieid, 

EE. A. Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 

Ovide Musin, Emil Mabr. 

Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

Alcuin Blum, Car! Faelten, 

Toseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 

Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 

Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 

George Gemiinder, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Emil Liebling, tdgar H. Sherwood, 

Van Zandt Ponchielli, 

W. Edward Heimendah|, Edith Edwards, 

Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hua- King. 

Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, 

W. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 

Mrs. W augh Lauder. Hummel Moaument, 
Mendelssohn, ector Berlioz Monument 
Hans von Bulow, Haydn Monument 

Clara Schumann, Johann Svendsen, 
Joachim, Anton Dvorak, 

Samuei 5S. Sanford, Saint-Saens, 

Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate 
Christine Dossert, —_ ordan. 

Dora Henninges. ans Richter, 

A. A, Stanley, Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Ernst Catenhusen, Bertha Pierson, 

Heinrich Hofmann. Carlos Sobrino, 
Charles Fradel. George M. Nowell, 

Emil Sauer. William Mason, 

esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

Jory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 


lanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus 4’ Ernesti, 

Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charlies M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachoer. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Steudig!, 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
S. E. Jacobsobn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske 

O. Von Prochnazka 
tdvard Grieg, 
Adolf Henselt 
Bageee D. Albert 

Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kocisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille ~ tay 
King Ladwi 
C. Jos. Bram 
Heary Seiendieck, 
Jehan F. Luther, 


eha F. Rhedes, 


ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, Andel. 


Carlotta F. Pinner. 

Marianne Brandt. 

Gustav A. Kerker. 

Henry Duzensi, 

Emma Juch, 

Fritz Giese, 

Anton Seidl, 

Max Leckner, 

Max Spicker. 

— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 

Anton Bruckner, 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 

Fritz Kreisler. 

Madge Wickham. 

Richard Burmeister. 

W. J. Lavin. 

Niles W. Gade. 


Heiarch Boetei. 

W. E. Haslam, 

Carl E. Martin. 
Jennie Dutton, 
‘Walter J, Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 

Car Baermana. 

Emil Steger. 

Paul Kalisch. 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder, 
Joachim Raff 
Augusta Ohbrstrim, 


Edward Fisher. 

Kate Rolla 

Charlies Rehm, 
Harold Randolph. 
MinonieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Karl Klindworth. 
Edwin Klabre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfrede Barili, 

Wa. R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blamenscheia, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 

ose f Rheinberger 
fax Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen 
Margaret Reid 








EINRICH VOGEL, the tenor of the German opera 

at the Metropolitan, engaged for the coming 

season, will remain here three months at a salary of 

$6,000 a month. The Prince Regent of Bavaria has 
granted him a vacation of three consecutive months, 

place of the usual two vacations of two months each a 


year. 

EOPLE who complain of a dearth of novelties in 
P the summertide need but casually peruse the pro- 
grams of Anton Seidl’s afternoon and evening concerts 
at Brighton Beach and forever after hold their tongues. 
Mr. Seidl, with a reinforced orchestra that is playing in 
capital form, is giving superb programs, all catholic to 
a degree. France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Germany, 
America, England, Italy, Spain, Bohemia and Hungary 
are liberally represented. 

These concerts are accessible, the concert hall is airy 
and cool, the music delightful, and now, when Old Sol 
and Gen. H. U. Midity are in the ascendant, nothing 
more delightful can be suggested than a trip to the 
Brighton Beach concerts to hear the Seidl Orchestra by 


the sea. 
E are very sorry to be compelled to announce 
W the death of the celebrated pianist Carl Hey- 
man, who died quite recently in a private asylum near 
Frankfort, Germany. Our information comes from pri- 
vate sources, as the unfortunate virtuoso’s family do 
not wish his death to be known. 

He was a genius if ever there was one, the extreme 
finish of his playing being united with a fire and force 
that irresistibly suggested Rubinstein. But his tem- 
perament was too high strung and his nervous system 
collapsed under the strain of concert giving, hard study 
and composing. For several years his mind kas been 
completely shattered and he was forced to relinquish 


public life. 
His death robs us of one of the foremost European 


piano virtuosi of the century. 

E are in receipt of a letter from one of our sub- 
W scribers in San Francisco, presumably an Eng- 
lishman, who seems to deprecate our occasional refer- 
ence to the musical natures of the English people. 

While we are far from asserting that the English area 
musical nation, we nevertheless believe in the talents of 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Sullivan, Stanford, Goring Thomas, 
Hamish McCunn and Frederic Cliffe. 

We are not hidebound, but have always fought the 
insular pride and petty conceit of the Briton who, be- 
cause his country spends so many pounds, shillings and 
pence on the divine art, fancies she has a monopoly of 


the same. 

No; good music should be encouraged in all climes, 
ind THE MUSICAL COURIER does not any more attack 
the English people who are truly musical than it be- 

eves in the blatant English critic who can see no good 

his own beloved country. 


OR one month the wealthy composer Franchetti, a 


member of the Rothschild family and pupil of 
Felix Draeseke, has been giving his opera “ Asrael”’ at 
the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, Italy. Including chorus 


e are 700 persons engaged in the pro- 
k, and the decorations and scenery 
cost over Franchetti himself conducts, and 
Tamagno, who sings the tenor rdle, receives 72,000 [rs. 
for ten performances, or an average of about $1,400 a 


and orchestra, ther 


duction of the wor 


200,000 {rs 


night. He will receive about 50 per cent. more in this 
country—that is, $2,000a night. This playing the part 


of a musical Mascenas on the part of one of the Roth- 
schilds recalls the times of Cosmo di Medici and Florence, 
when poet, painter and musician were alike stimulated 
to greater artistic deeds of daring by the liberal culture 
and ready purse of the of the Renaissance. 
What an example the Rothschilds are setting for our 


princes 


Astors, Vanderbilts, Goulds and Flaglers ! 


= 


HE question, “Can women compose?” seems to be 
anwered in the affirmative in at least one country 
France. Lady composers are to-day holding high 
positions there as composers: Mrs. Grandval, Miss 
Holmes and Miss Charminade, of whom the second is 
perhaps the best known. This lady would appear to be 
of very high powers, a “dramatic symphony” entitled 
‘Lutece”’ from her pen having been recently received 
in Paris with much enthusiasm. She is, we believe, of 
Irish extraction, but in her modes of thought essentially 
French. How is it that her compositions are never 
heard in England? Here is surely an opportunity for 
Mr. Manns to exhibit once more his universal gen- 





erosity. At any rate we should like to see in the suc- 
cess of this, as well as the other ladies mentioned, some 
indication that the time is at hand when it will no 
longer be needful to put the question referred to. Up 
to the present it must be confessed that, in England at 
least, there are few feminine names in the musical 
legion of honor. Mrs. Alice Mary Smith, whose loss is 
still felt; Miss Maud Valérie White, and one or two 
others, are as yet almost the only feminine composers 
of note so far. 





E are in receipt of Mr. G. H. Wilson’s “ Musical 

Year Book of the United States” for the season 

of 1888-9. Mr. Wilson is favorably known as the music 

critic of the Boston “ Traveller,” and this is the sixth 

year of this valuable compilation of his. In his preface 
to this volume he says: 

This, the sixth volume of the “‘ Year Book,”’ presents the same genera 
features as the fifth. The record by cities is alphabetical, the happenings 
in the larger ones being classified. It is believed that the greater scope 
given the paragraphs and tables of general information will increase the 
usefulness of the book, whose various departments are given in the table 
of contents. The “ Year Book” purports to present a record of music 
publicly performed in the country which is compatible with a high stand- 
ard. While the private character of the book justifies considerable elas- 
ticity in presenting details more interesting to localities than important to 
the country at large, the editor considers it an obligation to omit nothing 
occurring between the seas that has present value or future promise to 
the loveliest of the arts. As the editor seeks to make an authentic record, 
the corrected programs of societies and individual concert givers are in all 
cases the authority. 

This gives some idea of the scope of the book, which 
literally covers the whole United States. Here, for ex- 
ample, are some very valuable data clipped at random : 


COMPOSITIONS BY AMFRICANS AND COMPOSERS RESIDENT 
IN AMERICA, 


NEW 








Place of 
Performance. Title. Composer. 
Baltimore... .| Symphonie Lyrique, op. 33.. .. A. Hamerik. 
“ P. F. quartet in G minor, . . Itzel. 
Boston. . * Ballad for voices and orches- 
tra, ‘“‘ The Haunted Mill"’.... Templeton Strong. 
“ .|P. F, concerto in E minor......|Max Vogrich 
ating ine P. F. quartet in D, op. 18...... |B. Cutter, Jr. 
YS wees kease eshte istand visssimeaicll for or-| 
| SO feat ion ce weees. J. K. Paine. 
“ a ..|Romance for orchestra. |Arthur Weld. 
Chicago ............|/* Suite for orchestra in D, op. 6. |Arthur Bird. 
- Overture, 


‘*A Journey in Nor- 
.. |S. A. Baldwin. 


way 
New York .|Festival march for orc hestra. | Theodore Thomas. 
.|P. F. concerto, No, 2, in D| 
Reape ee E. A. MacDowell. 
“ .-.|P. F. trio coos [ede Hae RUUGS. 
ie me ...|/* Overture, “Im F ruhling’ ’..../C. C. Converse. 
“as ok Overture. ** Heroic’ > H. W. Nicholl 
53 ....../Symphonic poem, ‘ Tartarus”’. iH. W. Nicholl. 
. ween « ff ae. |F. G. Dossert. 
ae Serenade for string orchestra..|V. Herbert. 


- ....++-|Romanza, ** Pagina d’Amore,’ 
| for orchestra 
. Sextet for strings and flute... 

..|P. F. trio ..|E. Nevin. 

.|P. F. trio, No. 2,in E minor... |E. R. Kroeger. 
. {Quartet for strings, No. 2, in G 
ee POCO ee ; 

* Suite for orchestra “ Italia” 

** Skirnismal,”’ for orchestra. 
Two movements for string or- 
chestra afe Burr, Jr. 
* Selections from Psalm CXXVI\C. C. Converse. 
. P. F. quintet in C minor........ |W. W. Gilchrist. 
Cantata, ** Praise Song to Har-| 
mony” .|F. G, Gleason. 
Pn for violin, op. 18 |L. Maas. 
* Elegy for vuice and orchestra. IS. G, Pratt. 
sae ” . |Two movements from sym-}| 
pena |G. E, Whiting. 
| 


|F. Van der Stucken 
|Charles Kurth, Jr. 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
vi 





.|E. R. Kroeger. 
|Arthur Weld. 


Worcester 
J. H. Beck. 


M.T. N.A 
se 


phony in 


* The compositions by Bird, Converse, Strong and Weld were written 
in Germany, and probably performed there, either at public or school 
concerts. The elegy by Pratt was introduced in London, some years 


since, by the composer. 


WORKS BY NATIVE AND RESIDENT AMERICAN COM- 


POSERS PERFORMED ABROAD, 


TABLE OF 





Composer. Title. | Place of Performance. 
| 

Dudley Buck .......... Cantata, ‘* The Light of|Novello Oratorio Con- 
Asia"’ a ey — London, March 
Richard Burmeister....|P. F. concerto in D At reatenl by Mrs. Rich- 
Me eo seat ; ard Burmeister, Leipsic, 
November. Without or- 

chestra. 
G. W. Chadwick. .jOverture, ‘*Meipo-|At Symphony Capelle 


Concerts, Copenhagen, 
August 1, 1888. 


mene 


= ts S Soateeiee String quartet ip D..... By Society of Profession- 
al Musicians, London. 

“ ee P. F. quintet in E flat..|By Liszt Verein, Leipsic. 

Otto Floersheim........|Symphonic reverie, for At Symphony concert, 


.-|. Aix-la~Chapelle. 

’ for| By Arion Society, Leipsic, 
February s. 

By orchestra of 134th 
Regiment, Leipsic. 


orchestra... 
“The Haunted Mill,’ 

chorus and orchestra. 
Romance from First Or- 

chestral Suite....:... 


Templeton Strong...... 


W. O. Forsyth......... 








HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association convenes this week at Phila- 
delphia. We hope it will prove successful and add to 
the future growth and prosperity of the association. If 
the association is to survive on a healthy basis, it must 
this time make an effort to free itself from the 
necessity of asking fer annual donations from the piano 
houses, who are under no obligations whatsoever to 
the association. The M. T. N. A. must arrange some 
plan by means of which it will be able to give its an- 
nual concerts and pay the costs without asking for con- 














tributions or gifts of money from firms and individuals, 
some of whom have never yet attended an M.T.N. A. 
meeting. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER years ago suggested plans 
upon which the association could be developed as a 
self-paying institution, and consequently an independent 
institation. As at present conducted, its great annual 
attraction, viz., the concerts, cannnot be given without 
funds contributed by persons who are not even mem- 
bers of the association. 

Probably that is one of the reasons why a great 
many teachers of renown will not become members, 
and we cannot blame them. 

- 

T 1s announced that Angelo Neumann has made ar- 
rangements to take his Richard Wagner opera 
enterprise—singers, orchestra, properties, &c.—next 
spring, not only to Spain and Portugal, but also to 
South America, the privileges having already been ob- 
tained from the heirs of Wagner, whose consent was 
necessary. This is as important an item of news as has 

recently reached us. 





NEW VERSIONS OF CHOPIN. 

R. KREHBIEL, in a recent article in the columns of 

the “ Tribune,” discusses impartially the question 

of the rescoring of the Chopin concertos, and, summing 

up the question, remarks: “It is more than anything else 

a question of taste that is involved in this matter, and, 

as so often happens, individual likings rather than artis- 
tic principles will carry the day,” 

The article on the whole, albeit marked by a sense of 
fairness, leans away from the idea of tampering with 
other people’s scores, and this is naturally to be expected 
from such a purist as Mr. Krehbiel, but we think that 
the subject is too broad and important a one to be dis- 
cussed lightly, so we will print here what Mr. Krehbiel 
has to say: 

Both of Chopin’s concertos have been rewritten, the first by Tausig, 
the second by Klindworth. There is a great deal of difference in the 


methods followed by the scorers, but essentially the same esthetic question 
is raised by their work. We have come to accept new or additional accom- 
paniments to the works of Bach and Hindel without protest so long as 
they are not written in a spirit palpably incongruous with that of the old 
The need of filling out obvious blanks left by those masters, and 
this 


masters, 
of supplying substitutes for obsolete instruments, has compelled 
But this cannot be urged in behalf of the rearrangements of 
Here all that can be said is that the orchestration is so 


acceptance, 
Chopin's works. 
meagre and colorless, so far behind the piano part in beauty, that Klind- 
worth and Tausig, out of the fullness of their love for the composer, have 
tried to create a better balance between the solo instrument and the band. 
To do this they have been obliged—or they thought they were obliged, 
which is much the same thing —to change the solo part in places. Here is 
where the difficulty lies. It is admitted that Chopin's musical language 
was peculiarly that of the piano; and until another can command an 
equally dainty, graceful and luxuriant mode of expression, can, in fact, 
enter completely into Chopin's spirit and display an equally consummate 
knowledge of the means by which the effects which are his characteristic 
and almost exclusive property are attained, it would seem that no one 
should have the hardihood to tamper with his writings for the piano. 
That Chopin did not disclose any special ability as a writer for the orches 
tra is true; that his piano always predominates to the injury of the broad 
idea of a concerto as we have it in Beethoven is equally true; that most 
interesting results have been attained by the efforts of Klindworth and 
Tausig to add dignity, beauty and symmetry to the concertos is also true. 
But suppose the essence of Chopinism lies in this unequal relationship — 
what then? Is it not better to take his music as he intended it than to 
burden it with polished brass ornaments, of whose glitter it may be said 
that 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 

The results of Tausig’s labors are splendidly sonorous, and he has un- 
questionably added to the stature of the E minor concerto ; but his orches- 
tra is even less Chopinesque than Klindworth’s. More than that, it does 
not even belong to the Chopin period, recent as that is, * * * 

One difficulty in 
met. It will, perhaps, never be possible to unite those who speak with 
authority in an opinion as tothe value of the new arrangements or the 
need of them. Eight and ahalf years ago, when Mr. Joseffy first brought 
Klindworth’s version of the second concerto to the notice of the New 
York public, Mr. Thomas, who conducted the orchestra, said to the 
writer that it was his conviction that adequate orchestras (especially in 
the strings) and adequate performances would go a great way toward 
reconciling pianists with the Chopin scores. Dr. von Biilow, when asked 
about the Tausig arrangement a few weeks ago, said briefly: “ If we are 
to have new versions | prefer Klindworth’s."’ 
said; ** Why should we have trombones in the accompaniment ? 
ven got along without them—horns sufficed him for filling voices—and so 
does Brahms ;"’ which, as it was put,’was not reason at all. Even the 
pianists are not agreed. We have heard Richard Hoffman contend that 
some of the effects added for the sake of brilliancy by players who still use 
the original version are mere claptrap and, in fact, simplifications. 


the case of Chopin's concertos will always be 


Pressed to give a reason, he 
Beetho- 


It is admitted at the outset by all musicians that the 
orchestrations of the two concertos in E and F minor 
of Chopin are meagre, conventional, not to say hack- 
neyed. 

Written in the pre-Beethoven style, they simply rob 
the piano solos of their incomparable beauty, become 
a clog instead of an aid, and have done more to preju- 
dice musicians against Chopin than any other composi- 
tions he has written, That they were penned by Cho- 


pin himself is more than dou btful, as his knowledge of 
instrumentation was somewhat slender, and the amaz- 
ing fact will always remain that, while his piano com- 
positions are ever fresh and far removed from all that 
is trite er commonplace, the orchestration of his con- 
certos is tiresome and uninteresting to a degree. 








In both concertos the opening tuttis are long and, so 
to speak, take off all the cream and richness of the solos 
that follow. 

The tone of the piano can hardly vie with the 
orchestra, and yet in the first movement of the E minor 
concerto the lovely plaintive solo of the first subject, in 
E minor, is deliberately played through and the audience 
and the pianist must sit until it is finished, and then, 
like an absurd anti-climax, the piano breaks in and re- 
peats the same story, only dwarfed and colorless in 
comparison with the first version. Inthe Tausig version 
of the E minor opening the tutti differs, in that it omits 
entirely the piano solo, contenting itself, after the 
first theme, with the small secondary subject in E 
minor that is afterward played by the piano; then 
comes the opening rich E minor chords on the piano 
and we are at once plunged 2” medzas res without further 
ado and time wasting. 

The orchestral tutti, before the piano enters in C 
major, is, in the Tausig version, very effective, despite 
the dreaded trombones. 

It must be admitted that here we do get a reminis- 
cence of “ Meistersinger,” which is presumably acci- 
dental. 

The orchestral canvas is broadened, the tints brighter, 
deeper, richer and offering a better background for 
the jeweied passage work of the piano, 

To hear Joseffy in this particular concerto in con- 
junction with the Thomas orchestra should at once 
silence any complaints about undue loudness or thump- 
ing of the solo part. 

The brass choir is so balanced as to float the staccato 
tone of the piano, and actually give it depth and 
sonority. 

Take, for example, the horn pedal point in E, which 
occurs in the middle of the second movement of the E 
minor concerto, where the piano has the delicate crystal- 
line chromatic cadenza of three bars only! What a 
stroke of genius it was for Tausig to introduce the 
brass then! It floats the fairy-like progressions of the 
solo and produces a genuine bit of orchestral color. 
But the orthodox pianists will say this is not Chopin, 
and raise their Czerny hands in horror. 

The changes in the piano parts of the first movement 
of the E minor concerto are effective, but in no sense 
destroy the integrity of the ideas; where, for instance, 
there is achromatic scale in unison Tausig breaks it 
into double sixths and fourths and chordal figures, which 
are not, as Mr. Richard Hoffman thinks, simplifications, 
nor claptrap, but decidedly more pianistic and brilliant. 

One thing seems to be forgotten in discussing about 
the Chopin piano literature, and that is that his music 
is even ahead of our times. His early style perhaps is 
not, but take the fantasy, op. 49, the scherzi, the ballades, 
the sonatas (the two latter ones), the études and the 
passage work of the two concertos and it will be seen 
that the figures are modern even to novelty, that Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein borrow much, even if 
they amplify them; and so Tausig, if he altered a few 
details in the concertos, did not commit a sin against 


Brahms and 


good taste, as he did when he dressed the Bach toc- 
cata and fugue in D minor in modern piano garb, for 
Chopin is of our own times, and a contemporary conse- 
quently of Carl Tausig, who, of all virtuosi, penetrated 
deeper into the meaning of the great Polish tone poet 
and interpreted his music as none other. 

As regards the coda of the first movement of the E 
minor concerto, Tausig simply takes the awkward trill 
from the left hand and gives it to the ’celli and contra- 
basso, and the piano plays the in unison. 
Joseffy’s playing of this is simply magical, and the idea 
is brought out ever so much clearer, for most pianists 
acknowledge the trill is both distracting and ineffec- 
tive. 

The chromatic work at the end of this movement is 
broad and infinitely more Clavzer mdsség than the older 
version, the piano closing at the same moment with the 
orchestra, the audience and the pianist not being com- 
pelled to listen to the usual hackneyed cadences of the 
Hummel type to the bitter end. 


passage 


The piano part of the second movement is hardly 
touched by Tausig, for it could not be improved, but 
the orchestration is so spiritualized and so delicately 
colored that even a purist could not take exception. j 

Against the Tausig version of the rondo the war of 
“What!” they exclaim, 
“he dares to tamper with the very notes, introducing 
sixteenths where Chopin wrote eighths!” Yes, that is 
true; but what an improvement! How much brighter 
and livelier the rhythm sounds; how much more joyful 
and elastic, and when the piano part enters it is with 
added zest we listen to its cheerful song. It is a relief, 
too, when the flute and oboe take up the theme, the 


complaints again begins. 
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piano contenting itself with a trill. The other changes 
in the solo part in this movement are all in good taste 
and, without doubt, effective, but it is greatly to be 
doubted whether they are easier, as has been asserted, 
to play than the original parts. The movement loses 
none of its freshness by the additions and gains in tone 
and dignity. The octaves at the end, however, destroy 
in some degree the euphony, but add in brilliancy. It 
is seldom one hears them played with clearness and 
lightness; if pounded out they become distressingly 
monotonous, ’ 

The Klindworth version of the F minor concerto is, 
despite Hans von Biilow to the contrary, far inferior to 
the Tausig rearrangement of the E minor. 

Why his orchestration should be called more Chopin- 
esque (Mr. Krehbiel uses the word) is hard to discover. 

It is less bold, less original than Tausig’s, but duller 
and decidedly more conventional. Judged by the 
standard of Chopin's own orchestration (if it was his 
own) Klindworth approaches it nearer; but then the 
Chopin orchestration, we have all agreed, is no cri- 
terion, being weak and lacking in all individuality. 

If a concerto is an harmonious relationship between 
the solo instrument and the orchestra, then the Tausig 
version of the E minor concerto fulfills the idea per- 
fectly. Of course if a poor conductor who wishes to 
make a symphony out of each tutti takes hold of the 
work, and an inadequate pianist attempts the solo part, 
then critics may indeed carp and say that Tausig has 
spoiled the concerto with his additions. 

The argument that holds good in the case of the 
added accompaniments of Robert Franz to Handel is 
the same here, but best of all remains the unalterable 
fact that the Tausig version is more effective, and what 
pianist can resist such an argument? Tausig and also 
Klindworth have given these two works of Chopin a 
better frame, the picture appears clearer and more beau- 
tiful, details become more significant, and both works 
can be better understood, the obselete orchestration 
hitherto standing in the way of their more perfect com- 
prehension. 

It is as if a volume containing imperishable thoughts 
was rebound, as if a casket full of precious stones was 
made more precious still by being given a richer case. 
This Tausig has done with Chopin, Klindworth also in 
a lesser degree, but both have added, as Mr. Krehbiel 
very justly says, “to the s/a¢ure of the two concertos.” 

We commend these revised versions to the study of 
all intelligent and progressive pianists. 





TEMPERAMENT AND TECHNIC. 

OMEBODY or other has said “Technic isa very 
S good servant, but a very hard master,”’ and the cur- 
rent ideaof the Jarvenue represents him as always saying : 
“Money speaks loudest.” Here we have two diametri- 
cally varying and apparently irreconcilable views in both 
of which lurk some grains of truth. 

The technically equipped musician can, like a vulgar 
rich man say to his, in this respect. less fortunate breth- 
ren: ‘‘ Technic speaks loudest. You may have all the 
emotional expression in the world, you may be bubbling 
over with original ideas of interpretation, but what 
avails it all if you have no fingers to interpret them ?”’ 
So also can the bloated bondholder tell the poet, the 
sculptor, the painter or the architect, ‘You may dream 
beautiful dreams, but it takes my money for you to real- 
ize them.” 

This is galling to the temperament that feels its own 
technical shortcomings, or to the poor dreamer who 
hungers for the ideal and whose pockets are empty, but 
it is a condition of affairs that has existed from the time 
when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
and will probably continue until the everlasting crack 
of doom. 

It is the old warfare ‘twixt the ideal and the real, a com- 
bat that started when the human race first began to think, 
and one in which you are forced willy-nilly to choose 
under which king you fight and die. 

Musical instrumentalists can easily be divided into 
those who play with their heads and those who play 
with their hearts. We purposely adopt this old formula 
of expression, when of course we must play with our 
heads, the heart having, in the sense of directing or 
guiding the emotion of a player, nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, it being simply a big blood pumping 
muscle. 

Naturally this classification must not be too arbitrary, 
for occasionally there arises some genius in whom the 
head and heart are equally developed, whose emotional 
powers are not dwarfed by his intellectuality, nor whose 
fingers do not run away with his head. But it must be 
confessed that such a happy union of temperament, al- 
lied with great technical gifts, is seldom met with; we 
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are almost tempted to say that we could count them on 
our fingers—Paganini, Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein, Sara- 
sate (the latter in whom the poetical is united with the 
highest virtuosity). A few more and the list is ex- 
hausted, but turn we to the intellectual interpreters of 
music, the so called objective school, and what a goodly 
array stares us in the 





face! 

Given a good pair of hands, a good, sensible head, 
some gift of rhythm, and almost any boy or girl can be 
transformed into a fairly good executant. 

When the intellectual faculties predominate over the 
emotional, we have pianists and violinists giving lucid 
technically interpretations of musical 
we hear the player of emotion. 
the unequal artist whose performances alternately daz- 


and faultless 


works; wice versa, 
zle or depress only by their intensity or their flounder- 
ing dullness. 

The oft mooted inquiry as to what constitutes tem- 
perament is the peculiar province of the psychologist 
to answer, the average layman usually tangling himself 
up when he attempts to elucidate any of the phenomena 
the lines of this subtle science. 
all recognize the musical temperament when we 
it, 
been given fingers instead of the musical nature, and 
even he or she are dimly conscious of something that 
they can never grasp, which while they affect to ignore 
causes them a vague unquiet. 


which comes within 
We 


encounter all except the individual to whom has 


We all remember the story Ferdinand Hiller tells of 
the young man who, after hearing one of Mendelssohns 
wonderful improvisations, wished to know if he studied 

‘hard whether he would not be able to do the same 
ntwo years 

Hence 

motion, masters of expression, &c., who lay (for a large 


we have “finishing” teachers, instructors in 





iniary consideration, of course) a superficial coating 


h, emotional veneer, so to speak, over a student’s 


and the unfortunate creature goes forth into 
al world deluded with the idea that they are 
y the case with pianists, for their in- 
ill due consideration for the difficulties 
ery hard one to conquer, inasmuch as 
ical, consequently requiring great 
make anything of it at all, and 
ve these necessary attributes 
ence, bombar by legions of 
| wh y master nical side, 
Pianist f yreat t nical power the increase, 
pply becau per L application « acquire 
nsiderabie = lat ty int I pial rarer, 
ust as the highly cultivates ! n tl yin 
every profession, but the admixture of gre ial 
powers with great emotional gift la plat ! 
rarest, as we pointed out before, of all 
Poetic pianists there are, if not in abundance at 
plentiful enough to notic« they flourish more fre- 
juently among the fair sex, who interpret the more 
graceful and more delicate phases of piano composi- 
tions better than the rude masculine does, 
Women play the violin up to a certain point with 


summiate taste, but as a rule lack breadth of style 
/ a great interpretative vision, 

Strange as it may seem, careful observation reveals 
t that there are more pianists of high intellectual 
endowments, no matter how much they lack on the im- 
tive side, than there are violinists. Instruments of 
tring family are naturally more emotional in their 
itures, and they call for an intensity of nature that the 

| no does not 

Ihe fugue, the sonata, and other abstract musical 
for are not as suitable for the violin as for the piano, 
vith its great capabilities for reproducing varied har- 
mo rhe passionate song, the dazzling pyrotech- 

il flight lies naturally within the grasp of the violin- 
ist Che pianist may equal him in brilliancy, excel him 
in producing orchestral effects, but he must submit to 
play an humble second in the production of a simple 
leyvato melody. 

Hence the higher emotional development of violinists, 
cellist and the higher intellectual development of 
pianists 

The reverse is occ asionally the case when we have a 
Wilhelm) playing for us in a coldly ojective, almost 


sculptural, fashion the Bach chaconne, or that incarna- 


tion of all that was fiery and passionate, Carl Heyman, 
actually transcending the limits of his instrument, and 
making it sing or weep like a violin. But in this case 
the exception proves the rule; pianists lack the tem- 


rament, and violinists the highly intellectually inter- 
retive powers, 
Not that we 


a 


So it is, and so it probably will remain, 


to lay down rule that because man has 


mean as a 











brains he studies the piano, and vice versa the violin. 
There are, alas, too many brainless piano players who 
could not vie in musical knowledge with the humblest 
fiddler in a country orchestra, but the distinctively op- | 
posed characteristics of the two instruments have pro- 
duced the same condition in their respective players. 

But should a person, because he or she is not blessed 
with great gifts, forego the pleasure of studying either 
instruments? No, decidedly no! The value of music | 
as a refiner, an educator, cannot be overlooked, and be- 
cause a person is not a Joseffy or a Sarasate, is no rea- 
son why they should give up in despair. | 

It is for the benefit of those who mistake technic for 
temperament we write; people who study with an 
assiduity that is worthy of some profitable results, 
but who mistake the means for the end, and being able 
to finger and bow rapidly, fancy themselves artists 
Seldom there passes a season without the long haired, 
long fingered, and, now that memorizing is the fashion, 
long memoried (excuse the construction) virtuosi, who 
stun us into unwilling listening. 

Technic seeks the footlights, temperament the priv- 
acy Technic, like money, “talks ;”’ brutally, 
perhaps, but with an eloquence against which there is 
no appeal. lacking the audacity, is forced 
to silence, often 
creative, and then compared to it mere technic is as 
the hollow gourd. 

If temperament had but the gift of application we 
would hear little of technic, for as the greater contains 
the lesser so would temperament absorb technic. Both 
are necessary elements in the really great artist, and the 
with a 


of home. 


Temperament, 


flowers in secrecy, becomes very 


day will come, we sincerely hope, when technic, 
big T, will not stalk through the land, nor the freaks 
known as the objective and intellectual artists will not 
rule the artistic roost as they do. True inter- 
pretive art will then be able to lift its head in the pure 
para- 


now 


unembarrassed by the 
around its roots 


air and sunshine of truth 
sites that have entwined themselves 
and prevented it from flowering. 
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1889. 


Academy of Music will be open from to 


Tuesday, July 2 


ie E / 
A. M, until 6 P. 


procure their tickets for membership and concerts. 


M., to enable members and the public to 
The board of vice-presidents will meet at 4 P. M. in one of 
the rooms of the Academy of Music to transact such business 
as may come before them. 








7:30 Pp. M.—Reception and banquet, under the charge of the 
local committee. 
Wednesday, July 3. 
30 A. M.—Address of welcome—Mr. Wm. M. Smith, Presi- 


dent of Common Council, 
A, M.—President’s address—W. F. 
Ind. 

M.—Report of secretary. 

I t.—Report of vice-presidents, delegates, &c. 
| ~Address —‘* National Associations and Their 
Duties.” By Mr. Edward Chadfield, Derby, 
England, delegate and honorary general secre- 


Philadel phia. 
Heath, Fort Wayne, 


tary of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians of England. Answered by E. M. 
wman, Newark, N. J., president of the 
\merican College of Musicians. 
2:3 M.—Chamber concert. 
Pianists, Miss Lucie E. Mawson and Miss Louise 
Veling ; vocalist, Mr, William Courtney, tenor, 
all of New York. 
Chromatic fantasie ar ig D MMOL, ...0005+ .. Bach 
Miss Lucie E, Mawson. 
a) ** Before the Dawr . Chadwick 
‘Up to Her ¢ ham! ver Wi w"’ Schlesinger 
Mr wil liam re ourtney. 


Variations and fugue on at . Brahms 


eme of Handel's, op. 24 
Miss Mawson, 





(a) ** Love's Ph phy ’’ (MS.) 1<esceieavaaues Victor Harris 
*] Thought of Thee a .. Meyer- Helmund 
Mr. William Courtney. 
(a) Andante spianato and } naise, E flat . Chopin 
Gnomentanz Cone reecee cecreses 600s oe es eeeees eeeelessoces Ra 
) Rhapsody Hongroise, N oo nec aneadanne aces eee Liszt 
Miss Louise Veling. 


Steinway piano used. 


3:30 P. M.—Report of vice-presidents on nomination. 
3:45 P. M.—Essay—"* Te#ching and Teaching Reforms.” 
Piano—A, R. Parsons, New York; Arthur 
Foote, Boston, Mass.; C Sternberg, Atlanta, 
Ga,; E. B. Story, Northampton, Mass.; Miss 
Amy Fay, Chicago, Ill. Organ—A. W. Borst, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. C. Farnum, Springfield, 
Ohio; R. Herman, New York. 
his subject will occupy the entire time of the convention usually given 
to miscellaneous essays. j 
8:00 P. M.—Organ concert at the First New Jerusalem | 
Church, corner Twenty-second and Chestnut 
streets. | 
Organists, David D. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. Frank Donahoe, Boston, Mass,; W. Ed. 


Mulligan, New York. Pianist, E. R. Kroeger, 
St. Louis, Mo. Vocalist. Mrs. Marie Nassau. 
Violinist, Gustav Hille, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Viola, Richard Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Violoncello, Rudolph Hennig, Philadelphia, 


Pa, 


| (a) ** Mir wer die Schuswcht Keunt ” 


(e) Rhapsodie, NO, 10...000+- 
| Mis 





| Sonata in F, op. 82.. . Silas 
Moderato andante con moto, finale .. ° 
Mr. David D. Wood. 
Quartet in D minor, for piano, viola and violoncello 
(Maestoso, scherzo romanza, finale.) 
Messrs. E. R. Kieeser, Gustav Hille, Richard Schmidt and Rudolph 


E. R. Kroeger 


Hennig. 

Cas ts On OO oon ekkna., $9: 6nendeeetbsaed teneee 4tenaee Schubert 
SB) EERE HG, COON a oken. 8 he cedsangs teats ccocedcveesss Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Marie Nassau. 

(a) Sonata, op. 132, E minor............. ceesseeseeeeees . Rheinberger 

ugue, intermezzo, scherzo and poms. ) 
Gp IE, Fr OE 65g cit nd ccc bee. Sakweek cease adandeecanss cas ...Bach 


I BTN cnc a0s caundenecbecaah se nese Shesasaee Ad. M. Foerster 


Tomei. DD GOT 65 605ccerccnnnnsncostesccespnaaneteess enw erns ..Buch 
NI MEIER, ».5.0-0.0.00000ds-ehuscgekeoneshececacde ekseerankacs "Hesse 
GOR, FOS Oss is +o ons can sadder clad ceWlesthbtassaiosbdss ..Guilmant 


“Mr. W_ Edward Mulligan. 
Miller Piano used. 


Thursday, July 4. 


9:30 A. M.—Essays—Vocal, William Courtney, New York ; 
Chailes Abercrombie, Chicago, Ill., John 
Towers, Manchester, England (by special invi- 
tation); Frederic W. W. Root, Chicago, III.; 
William Tomlins, Chicago, Ill. 

11:00 A, M.—Essay—“‘ British Music Schools,” Dr. Campbell, 
of the Normal College for the Blind, London, 
England, delegate from the National Society 
of Professional Musicians of England to ac- 
company Hon. Secretary Chadfield. 


11:45 A. M.—Report from National League of Musicians, by 
Mr. C, M. Currier. 

2:30 Pp. M.—Chamber Concert—Pianists, Henry G. Andres, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Armin W. Doerner, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Vocalists: Miss Mary Buckley, 


contralto, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Jacob Benzing, 


basso, Boston, Mass. 


(a) ** Why do the nations rage?” re . Handel 
b) * The TWO GeO, 5606-6 searéene:s .Schumann 
Mr. Jacob Benzing. 

Two Pianos : 
(a) Theme and variations, op. 15. .. Hollaender 
(46) Rondo (allegretto)............ ..Mozart-Grieg 


(c) Zigeuner polka ... ..Conradi-Liszt 
M 





Ssrs. Andres and Dcoerne r. 

(a) ** Kiss Me, Swee theart’ - Wilson G. Smith 
(4) ** Sway to and Fro «we .M.R. Macfarlane 
(e) **My love is late’’... ...... Frederic H. Cowen 

Miss Mary Buc ‘kley. 

(a) Andante und variationen, op. 46 

(46) Gavot and muset, op. 200 os 
(c) Tarentella, op. 6.. 


Ni eaane Schumann 
: .Raff 
Saint-Saéns 


Messrs. Doerner and Andres. 
Decker Brothers’ piano used. 


3:30 P. M.—Essay—‘‘ Theory.” Dr. H. A. Clark, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: J. C. Fillmore, Milwaukee, Wis.; Thomas 
Tapper, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

5:00 P, M.—Election of officers. 

8:00 Pp. M.—Orchestral concert of American and miscellaneous 


compositions, 

Conductors, W. W. Gilchrist, Moritz Leefson, 
Calixa Lavallée. Pianist, Miss Neally Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. Violinist, Mr. Gustav Hille, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Vocalists, Mrs. Maria Nas- 
sau, soprano, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Josephine 


Le Clair, contralto, New York; Mr. Leonard 
rr tenor, Pniladelphia, Pa. 
* Hymn of Praise Mendelssohn 
Mrs. M arie Nassav, Miss Le Clair, Mr. Auty, chorus and orchestra. 


Overture, Walter Petzet 


* Odysseus 
" Piano and Orchestra. 

Hungarian Fantasie : .. Liszt 
Miss Neally Stevens 
* Samson and Dalila”’ : 

Miss Josephine Le Clair. 
Concerto for violin in C major, op. * 
Allegro moderato, andante, allegro molto .Gustav Hille 
Prelude Symphonique Ferdinand Praeger 
(Special contribution from a member of the National Society of Profes- 

sional Musicians of F ngland.) 

Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, orchestrated by Mr. Thomas Tapper. 
Miller piano used. 


Aria from ‘ Saint-Saéns 


Gustav Hille 


oO 


Friday, July 5. 
9:30 A. M.—Essay—"‘ Public Schools,” O. B. Brown, Malden, 
Mass.; H. E Holt, boston, Mass.; Mis. Fmma 

A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Dory Burmeis- 


11°30 A. M.—Chamber concert.— Pianist, 
ter-Petersen, Baltimore, Md. Vocalist, Miss 
Helen T. Boice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) Ballade in G minor. 

(4) Nocturne in E flat major. ( .. Chopin 


(c) Etude in G flat major.... 
(d@) Etude inC minor... 

Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen. 
(a) Aria from *‘ Les Huguenots’’.. : uae 
(6) ** Thou Art Like Unto a F lower" , 
(c) ** The Gypsy Boy =i, North”’ P 

Miss Helen ‘T. Borce. 

(a) Legend, No. 2, in E major, ** St. Francis walking on the waves 


Meyerbcer 
.R. Zeckwer 
. E. Lassen 


” Liszt 


( “ Lovee Drenm,” marta... 0 cheese .. Liszt 
(c) Rhapsodie Hongro'se, No. 6.. § st al 
Mrs. Dory Burmeister- Petersen. 
‘Das Alter Lied” os ey .. E. Grieg 
(3) “Die Sette Bees ns cic. eer bine deee ..V. Herbert 





Co) A SOD. .rccccncccccccccses secccascsncsececsccs veesere 


(a) Romance in E flat major. 
(6) Etude in C major.. 





Mrs. Dory ‘Burmeister Petersen. a 
Knabe piano used. 


M.—Chamber concert. 
Pianists, Miss Emma C. Hahr, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miss Adele Lewing, Chicago, Ill. Vocalist, 
Mr. S. Kronberg, baritone, Boston, Mass. 
Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello, op. 83..Carl Reinecke 
Lento ma non troppe, allegro con brio, andante con variazione, inter- 
mezzo allegretto, finale, ailegro con sprito. 
Miss Adele Lewing, Mr. Gustav Hille, Mr. Richard ‘Schmidt, Mr. 
Rudolph Hennig. 


2:30 P. 


a 
estmeyer 


(6) Scheider 











(c) ** Cavalier’s Somg’’.......6 cecccccceccesccceccecscscccscces snes Gurlitt 
Mr. S. Kronberg. 

| Sonata, op. 53, °* Waldstein”’........... Merete 
Miss Emma Hahr. 

(a) “Ich schleich umber”. ........... c+ seeeeeeevenes .... Brahms 

PE Re AIA PP re) Mit tir thr Tiree .. Moszkowski 

(c) * Der EES a ll Ral Ree CER EIRP IRE OEE I Bohm 
Mr. S. a berg. 

(a) Nocturne, op. 48, C minor......eee bec cee eee e tee eeee Chopin 

(6) Valse, OP. 42, A flat. hedae : ; 

ic) Etude, ** Falsche Noten’ -Rubinstein 

(d) Mazurka, F sharp minor. Fred. Hahr 

abides vas cwente Liszt 


ss Em 
Chickering 1 piano weed. 
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3:30 P. M.—Treasurer’s report ; secretary’s financial report ; 
unfinished business. 
8:00 Pp. M.—Orchestral concert of American and miscellaneous 
compositions. 
Conductors, Moritz Leefson, W. W. Gilchrist, 
Calixa Lavallée, Bruno Oscar Klein, E. C. 


Phelps, J. H. Beck. Pianist, Mr. August 
Hyllested, Chicago, Ill. Vocalists, Miss 
Emma Suelke, soprano, Philadelphia; Mr. 


Charles Abercrombie, tenor, Chicago, III. 


‘* Das Gewitter,”’ for baritone, male chorus and orchestra.... Herman Mohr 
Concerto in D minor, for piano and orchestra..........Richard Burmeister 
Mr. August Hyllested. 

Aria, ‘‘ Ah! Pertido”’ ae “ain . Beethoven 

Miss Emma Suelke, 

‘** Benedictus.”’ for orchestra, with accompaniment of flute, clarinets, 
fagotte and two horns Pe Era eae eT 
Composition specially contributed by Dr. Mackenzie, director of the 

Royal Academy of Music in London, in accordance with an unanimous 

vote of the National Society of Professional Musicians of England. 

Concert overture.... ane ee : Bruno Oscar Klein 

Moorish serenade, for tenor, with orchestral accompani- 
ment Reapeeea ; Johann H. Beck 

Mr. Charles Abercrombie, 

- .. «-E. C. Phelps 

Frederic Brandeis 

- Henry Holden Huss 
and orches 

.Dr. Henry Stephen Cutter 


Elegir 

Danse Heroique ; 
Motet, for soprano, chorus and orchestra. ... 
Anthem in D major, for soprano, chorus 


tra Fees cede soe 
Soloist, Miss Emma Suelke. 
Hallet & Davis piano used. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 
....The Welsh Eisteddfod of 1890 will be held at 
Bangor. 


..Mrs. Valleria’s English provincial tour will begin 
on October 14. 

... Joseph Joachim played at the Girzenich at 
Cologne on June 11. 

...-Mrs. Materna and Niemann, the tenor and his 
wife are at Carlsbad. 

....“* Benvenuto Cellini” will be the opening opera 
at the next Hamburg season. 

....The statue of Franz Abt, at Wiesbaden, was un- 
veiled on the second day of June. 

August 20 on her return from South America. 

.... Verdi has completed the first act of his new opera, 

** Romeo and Juliet,” for which Boito has written the text. 

The first performance of a new operetta by Mr. 
Palmieri, called ‘‘La Morte d Amore,” has been given in 
Naples. 

Tree Arnold Krug continues to conduct the Singaka- 
demie, at Altona, near Hamburg, and the society is doing 
great work under his instruction. 

....Jean Jacques Dumont, the celebrated flutist at 
the Brussels Conservatory, is dead, at the age of sixty-four. 
He was thirty years at the Conservatory. 

....Musical and dramatic artists in Russian theatres 
must hereafter wear uniforms, the coat of blue with gilt 
buttons and a lyre emblem on the collar. 

....Dr. von Biilow, who has been suffering from a 
slight affection of the muscles of the right arm, caused by too 
much Beethoven playing, is now much better. 

.-- Sir Charles Hallé will again conduct the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic concerts, which will be given fortnightly 
from October 8 to December 17 and January 7 to April 1. 

....The opening concerts at the Trocadero, Paris, 
although the prices were only 2 and 3 frs., and the programs 
under Lamoureux very attractive, were meagrely attended. 

...-Dr, Hans Bischoff, pianist and teacher at Kullak’s 
Conservatory, Berlin, died on June 12, He was only thirty- 
eight years old, and had attained great prominence in the im- 
perial city. 

....A telegram received in Berlin on June 11, dated 
Irkutsk, Siberia, June 10, states that the pianist Reisenauer 
made a tremendous hit at a concert in that eastern city on the 
same night, 

....Levy, the Munich conductor, who is to direct 
‘** Parsifal” at Bayreuth, left for the latter city on June 23, 
after a series of consultations with Cosima Wagner, who vis- 
ited him in Munich. 

....Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar” will be given at 
Coburg next season in honor of the Duchess of Edinburgh 
(sister of the present Czar), and Director Bock is at present 
in that city to arrange for the proper staging of the work. 

....The violin piece which Dr. Mackenzie is writing 
in collaboration with Mr, Sarasate is a work in a single move- 
ment, and is not a concerto, Dr. Mackenzie has written one 
violin concerto and does not yet intend to repeat the experi- 
ment, 

.... The Imperial Opera House at Vienna has just 
completed the twentieth year of its existence, having been inau- 
gurated May 25, 1869. During this comparatively short life, 
however, there have been represented on its stage no less than 
176 works. 


...Felix Mottl has just produced at Karlsruhe 
‘*Gwendoline,” the remarkable work from the pen of 
Emanuel Chabrier, which was first performed at Brussels 
three years ago. The composer himself has been spending a 
few days at Karlsruhe, superintending the rehearsals, 








THE RACONTEUR. 

HANK you, I am very well. The 
teur’s ” numerous friends having besieged me with inquir- 

ies as to my pulse, temperature and respiration, I can only thank 
them all cordially and say that last week I was taking a little 
vacation, and, having been around considerably, have dis- 





“ Racon- 





covered that the great and only Sarasate is coming to this 
country next season, Mr. Abbey having secured him definitely, 
Now, as to D’Albert, the ques- 
tion is still an open one, Propositions have been made to 
leading piano houses, but nothing as yet is definite. The 
cabled news about his having been secured is consequently not 
true, but Sarasate’s coming is a settled thing, and very glad I 
am; for, while as a violinist he does not rank so high in the 
classical school, he is, sui generis, daring and incomparable. 
He is the Joseffy of the fiddle. 


* 
* * 


A pretty notion nowadays is to encase a friend's effigy 
in the centre of one’s guitar. 


June 22, by written contract. 


* 

* 
At a certain Continental opera house a prima donna 
The manager, to 


* 


and her manager recently had a dispute. 
bring the lady to her senses, resolved to give away no dead- 
head tickets, and the prima donna consequently sang to an 
audience of about a hundred people. The manager and the 
artist are now, I hear, on the friendliest possible terms. 


* 
*« * 


is the heading of a recent “ad.” in 
Because she is Patti, I suppose, and not 


“ Why Patti sings 
a daily newspaper. 


the only Emma. 
* : + 


“Alas, poor Yorick!”” So poor Frank Saltus has 
crossed the silent river! If ever there existed a brilliant, witty, 
audacious man of erratic genius it was Francis S. Saltus. 
Master of living and dead languages, royal epigrammatist, 
thinker in realms of thought that others feared to tread, an 
imagination both lofty and tender, an ardent lover of Italian 
music and musicians, he will not soon be forgotten. His 
knowledge of certain schools of music was enormous ; the Doni- 
zetti lore, par examp/e, he had at his finger tips, and he leaves 
behind him an exhaustive but unpublished life of his favorite 
Italian master. Saltus was the half brother of Edgar Saltus, 
the well-known novelist, and received a most careful and 
cosmopolitan education, and as a young man was noted for 
his great personal beauty, Vale et requiescat in pace, 

a *« 
Mazzantini, the well-known bull fighter, was once a 


tenor, but at present is not an “illness.” 


* 
* * 


This is something curious: An artificer named Corne- 
lius van Drebble once made an instrument like an organ that, 
being set in the open air under a warm sun, would play airs of 
itself without the keys being touched, but would not play in 
Organ and piano playing by sun rays may again 





the shade. 


be fashionable. A sun glass organist would not draw as big a 
salary as the human kind; but it would be sure to draw a 
crowd. Quite a desideratum for some churches. 


* 
* * 


Minnie now says she 
Glad to 


“Carmen Through the Rye.” 
was not hissed in Posen in her favorite character. 


hear it, * 


* * 


My witty and clever friend “Cherubino,” of London 
‘* Figaro,” suggests as a good title for a play for Ike O'Neill 
Wier, the theatrical gentleman who dances, kicks high and 
pugilizes (excuse) and plays the piano blindfolded, with the 
cloth on the keys, *‘ The Veiled Piano; or, The Fatal Kick. 


* 
* * 


A New York dramatic and musical paper has just dis- 
‘‘Fanny Bloomfield, the new 
The ———- piano firm are 


covered that tar pianist, is a 
Chicago girl of German parentage. 
This is what I call getting the 


interested in her.” atest News. 


* 
* 


The most delightful discord that can come to an ama- 
teur brass band is one that creeps in between the members 
and breaks the band up. 

* 

Overheard on Commonwealth avenue, Boston: Miss 
I thought 
wonderfully Did you 
Miss Southsyde (who 


Northsyde—‘‘ Did you go to the Gericke concert? 
the 
ever hear 
spent part of last winter in Chicago) 
better, 
3eethoven does everlastingly take the cake.” 


‘Parsifal’ music most beautiful 


such sublime harmony 
‘I liked the symphony 


When Wagner ranges up alongside of Beethoven old 


* 
I have often spoken of the absurdity of overloading 


music with fanciful Italian directions as to how it is to be 
played ; but for a piece of good humored satire on the subject 
I can commend the following, which occurs in a review upon 
a pretentious piano composition: ‘‘ The composer was quite 
right to place the words con do/ore under this passage, for it is 
precisely here that he comes to grief.” 
x 2 

A musical contemporary has recently, in its advertis- 

ing columns, made This is 


how it prints what we imagine to be the title of that composer’s 


an attack on Henselt’s French. 


well-known study: ‘‘Si Oiseau j’étais Toi je volerais ! 


* 
* * 


Victor Herbert, the popular 'cellist, will soon publish 
a new composition, which is to be sung by Mrs. Herbert- 
Foerster, his wife. It is entitled ‘‘ Ach, Mein Sohn "—that is 
he hopes to call it that ! 


* 
* « 


Here is a picture of a celebrity who was once all the 


rage in London, Carlos Gomez, the Brazilian composer of *‘ II 





Guarnay.” He may not be pretty, but he is a sterling 
musician : 
“ 
' 
G7 2 Ps 
ira / Qn . +S 
‘a wi at te 
s — ee 
* 
* * 


Anton 
land this 
flying trip to the coast of Bulgaria, which he has not visited 


Strelezki, the only Anton, will not go to Lap- 
summer as he originally intended, but may take a 


since 1869. 
x ° x” 


Speaking of “ Strel,” reminds me of a clever thing his 
** Punch,” recently 
‘** Mefistofele ’ 


uncle, the well-known editor of London 
got off. It was at Covent Garden and Boito’s 
was being done. Mr. 
was a long wait just before the act in which ‘‘ Helen of Troy” 
remarked a friend. 


Burnand was in the house and there 


appears. ‘‘ Tedious wait this, isn’t it?” 
‘* Yes,” replied ‘‘ Mr. Punch ;” ‘‘ Troy weight, you know 


* 
* . 
A contemporary thus holds forth anent the noble 
game of baseball : 
Nature laid her large motherly ear over her grand earth harp yesterday 
and found it in perfect tune, The discord and falsettos of rain and mist 
lanced a jig 


It 


were gone and the gentle goddess laid aside her wreath and 


toan unheard choral accompaniment of “Johnny, Get Your Gun, 
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“ in undignified but natural proceeding, and emanated not so much 
from a spirit of frivolity as from a feeling of heartfelt joy. In this musical 
sccompaniment Staten Island played the part of a C string. The island 
wa lream of green and gray, and the waters of the bay were asym 
hony in gleaming blue On the St. George grounds the grasshoppers 
ned their lonely love songs down among the quiet grasses, the crickets 
iyed cricket around first base and over in the clover patch back of the 
syers' bench and hundreds of little brown bees were beeswaxing for the 
ning winter 
| would like to know this young man, as he must be truly 
musical x 
* 7 
Positively the very latest is the sign of the chiropodist 
| recently saw in this city, in which he calls himself a ‘‘ Corn- 
etist Astral soul of Mr, Levi, arise in indignation ! 
* 
* oe 


\ French impresario, who was taking an operatic 
troupe through the provinces in France, was grossly insulted 
His friends, finding that the insult was 


y bis primo tenore 


tamely submitted to, went to the manager and expostulated 


with him ‘Come, come!" said they, ‘‘ you surely do not 


mean to allow such an insult to pass unnoticed?” ‘* My dear 





friends,” was the reply, ‘‘it is all very well for you to talk, but 
f I notice this insult I must call my leading tenor out, and if 
1 call him out, why, there will be a chance of my killing a 
ilist who fills the house for me three times a week. No, 
| cannot afford to have my revenge, and that is the 
nple truth of the matter!’ 
* ° x 
Here is another “musical” anecdote. The other day 
nthusiastic young man called on a well-known composer, 
’ begged him to hear him sing, and if he approved his vocal 
ent to get him an engagement on the stage. ‘‘ But are you 
e sure you are fit for a professional singer’s life?” replied 
composet ‘Ilave you the necessary qualities, do you 
to succeed as a vocalist?” ‘* Well, sir,” replied the 
without a moment's hesitation, ‘‘I think I can say I 
I have, at all events, learned how to exist for three 
cy | t f 
x 
) | I see you are passionately fond of 
| 1 (wh brother is an organ grinder)—‘‘ Vera 
4 I m illa same | hava one brotha he play 
» 
\ rre ) nt writes me: “ The recent announce- 
nt it pre neert program of an arrangement for 
\ 1 pia Weber Invertation to the Waltz ’ caused 
on nay and nota little curiosity among the audience, 
( iderable ppointment was expressed when the violinist 
played in the orthodox position of feet downward. Various 
inmises were ventured as to the acceptability of this new de- 
parture ballroom deportment, and much uneasine was 
yed when it was explained that the offending 
i pr nier freak 
y * 
\ 
| xcellent likene of Sgambati, medizval in its 
1 teristics, looking like a Rubens or a Van Dyck, shows 
4 stril ! 1, musical and reflective to a degree. 
: I may now be looked on as the foremost of Italian 
{ t i brilliant pianist and a genial gentleman. He is 
‘ Mi ! if 
‘ + 
fy n English music catalogue—“ What are the 
A's Saving with piano accompaniment. ‘‘ Trust Her 
N * 1] Would Not Live Always '’—without accom- 
See the Conquering Hero Comes "'—with full or- | 
Gently O’er Me Stealing half a crown 
Back to Our Mountains for two female voices. ‘*‘ Come 
\\ My Love Lies Dreaming with illuminated cover, 
I Fear no Fue with piano Phere Was a Little Fisher- 
maider ) three parts The Trumpet Shall Sound "— 
wit iriation ‘In Cellar Cool”"—with viola, ‘‘ Come 


Landlord, Fill the Flowing Bowl "’—for full chorus. ‘‘ Oh, 


Wert Thou Mine Own "’—4s. 





— 
Parithilic Crvilra us 





This is the picture of a man who did much to advance 
the cause of modern Italian music, Ponchelli ; and his demise 
was too early, for he was just in his prime 


* 
7 


The latest musical iustrument is a ‘“ Copophone,” and 
consists of 200 glasses of various shapes and sizes, each one 
containing a certain quantity of water, while a couple of bowls 
of water in which to moisten the fingers complete the outfit. 
A Mr. A. W. Sawyer is described as playing with delightful 
effect Schubert's serenade on this instrument, which, from its 
name and construction, suggests naturally policemen. 

* 


% * 


holds forth in “Town Topics” 


as 


The ‘ Spinster”’ 
follows ; 
Max Alvary! Max Alvary! 
My heart is nearly broken, 
I've found at last my Calvary 
My grief cannot be spoken, 
Night after night I’ve suftered thro’ 
Ihe dreary Wagner season, 
Content to dote and gaze on you 
With early love's unreason 
I threw you laurels when you bowed 
You knew what all I gave meant: 
I caught you as you crossed the crowd 
And kissed you on the pavement 
I weep, and yet I’m still alive ! 
You're gone! But what much worse is 
You have a wife and children five, 
A governess and nurses 
Max Alvary! Max Alvary! 
The press my loss indorses 
But I must find my Calvary 
Unless my Max divorces 





This old boy yed the piano in America away 


back in the ** Fiftic nd wrete a great many finger exer- 
cises. I heard a f ry about him the other day that is 
worth repeating. It appears while here he was to have played 
with a young lady in concert, but when her turn came to go 
on she got scared and collapsed. ‘* From nervousness?” a 
bystander asked Herz No, from Cincinnati,” replied the 








virtuoso, who didn’t understand English very well. And then 
the band played, and the next day it snowed and the wind 
histled through the Y of the wood wind of the or- 
chestra. 
This is how they advertise in America: 
THE CHAPEL IN THE MOUNTAINS 
A Tone Story. By G. D. Wils Op. 164 
The beauty and ¢g taste of Mr. Wilson’s pieces are 
proverbial The espe veauty of this and his Twi- 
light Reveries (which is the t piece the book) may be 
said to be truly America has may be derived (by a 
mind of fine conception) fr juaintance with our wide 
extended landscapes, forests, mountains and streams, ir 
closed in our bright and crisp atmosphere Phe quality is 
different from that notice € music { any other 
ountry 
THE ROBIN’S RETURN By L. Fisher 
Quite an elaborate piece of high order, in which you 


hear the birds singing 








Mr. Otto Sand, a clever German violinist now in 
Toledo. happened to play at a concert last March in Findlay, 
Ohio, with the Choral Union of that city. The printer got 
hold of the name Wilhelmj, became violently antagonized by 
the ‘‘J”’ at the end, and after printing it every which way he 
finally compromised as follows : 

a, Aria for G strings, “‘ Bach”. ...... .......4..e0-ee0e+0+-e «Wilhelm Jay 
4, Polish dance . , , .. Wieniawsky 
Otto Sand. 

This is a cold, sober fact, and yet Findlay is not a Jay 

town, 


* 
* x 


A good story is going the round at the Fellowcratt 
Club about a certain member there whose singing gives so 
much pleasure that he is pestered to death on every occasion, 
At last one night, having refused thirty or twelve times, he 
asked one of his sarcastic tormentors, ‘‘ Say, look here, White, 
why do you bother me so often about my singing. You know 
you don’t like it?” 

‘* But,” answered the other, ‘‘my dear B., I do it for the 


exquisite pleasure of hearing you refuse me. Won't you 


Weird inverted pleasure this 


please sing.” 





This good looking young man is one of the new lights 


of the modern Italian school of music. He was recently 
called out before the curtain twenty-four times on the first 


production of his opera ‘‘ Edgar,’ at La Scala, Milan. 


* 
* * 


I can’t refrain from publishing in toto this awfully 


clever skit that recently appeared in the ‘‘ Evening Sun:’ 
SERAPHINA’S NOCTURNE, 


The gibbous moon rose over the city, and its sic kly rays feebly outlined 
the beautiful form of Seraphina McGuinness, as she sat behind the trellis 
work of her father’s piazza, on McKibben street. The fireflies were flash- 
ing their dark lanterns over the lawn and a cool breeze gently wafted the 
scent of roses to Seraphina’s classicly chiselled nostrils which dilated with 
appreciation. 

** How I love the night,’ ah 
fancy that the bulbul is singing his solo tothe moon in old Damascus at 


she murmured in ecstatic contemplation. 


such an hour as this, and the gay serenader by the light of a star is warb- 
ling his serenade beneath some latticed window in Andalusia. I wonder 
when a blond mustache shall be placed close to my shell-like ear and a 
rich baritone voice shall murmur sweet—Hist! I hear footsteps! They 
come up the piazza stairway. Hush, rebellious heart! Perhaps ’tis he!"’ 

A minute later Seraphina’s brother Bill had introduced his friend, Mr. 
Joseph O'Shaughnessy, a Bowery song and dance artist, to his sister. 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy wore a straw hat with a blue ribbon around the 
crown, a flannel shirt with two-for-five gold buttons in the frontispiece, 
and trousers appropriate to his calling. He had just returned from the 
races, where he had dropped ten cold bones. He was consequently de- 
pressed and distrait. Seeing that her visitor was suffering from an at- 
tack of indigo, Serapbina said in her most mellifluous accents : 

* Are you fond of music, Mr. O’Shaugnessy ? 

“ Pianner music,do you mean, miss? Yes, I like pianner music,”’ re- 
plied Joe. “ But the ’cordion is my favorite instrument. I wisht I had 
my ’cordion here, and I'd be glad to play * In the Gloaming, O My Darl- 
Beautiful song. My little sister can 


ing,’ for you. D’ye ever hear it? 
play it on the pianner with one finger. 

Joe bridled in the presence of culture and beauty, and felt that he was 
neck and neck with his fair entertainer in the matter of refine- 
ment. On the other hand, Seraphina saw that she was weaning Joe 
away from the contemplation of his losses, and soshe continued the good 


” 
running 


work with the observation : 

‘* Do you prefer Batoven to Shopan 2 

Joe had never heard of these composers, 
confess his ignorance, and so he bashfully stammered out : 

‘* I think I likes Shopan the best, miss; but Batoven ain't so bad when 
you come to get acquainted with his playin’. Let's see he plays with both 


He, however, did not like to 


hands, don’t he? ”’ 
A bubbling rivulet of laughter ran over Seraphina’s lips, like ginger ale 
from abottle. This was so infectious that Joe joined in hysterically, be- 
ginning to feel that he had made a blunder. Seraphina was quick to per- 
ceive his embarrassment and to relieve it she said : 
‘Of course you are aware that both these great composers died many 
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years ago, but their works live after them to cheer and gladden us on our 
way through this cold and bollow world.” 

By this time Joe felt that he was being distanced in the conversation, 
He was already four lengths bebind, and so he made a desperate effort 
to catch up His face lit up as he gave expression to this inspiration : 

“* Seems to me, Miss McGuinness, if I remember right, that Mr. Shopan 
wrote * Alice, Where Art Thou?’ didn't he?”’ 

“IT have no recollection of the song alluded to, Mr 
but if you will step into the parlor I'll play one of Shopan’s nocturnes for 


O'Shaughnessy, 


you. 

** Much obliged to you, Miss. 
like to hear somethin’ to cheer me up.” 

Seraphina swept back the billowy lace curtains hanging over the bay 


Luck’s been dead agin me to-day, an’ I'd 


window with her corn meal softened fingers and glode into the parlor with 
sylph like grace. followed by the sorrowful Joseph, who, alas ! 
be cheered and lifted out of his sorrow by Shopan. 

‘*ITcan play Batoven’s ‘Sonata Pathetique’ if you would prefer it,” 
whispered Seraphina softly, beaming sweetly upon Joseph in the bloomy, 
ghostly moonlight of the parlor, 


expected to 


**Suit yourself, Miss McGuinness. Don't mind me. Anything you 
play’ll suit,” replied Joe, gallantly, with a low bow, as he plucked ner 
vously at his Xanthean mustache. 

‘*] suppose it’s a matter of indifference to you what opus I play 


Only please make it 


“Oh, yes; I wish you would pick out the piece. 
as soothin’ as possible, Miss McGuinness, because I'm feelin’ kind of 
sad,” said Joe, thinking that he might have backed the wioning horse. 

A delicious prelude tinkled out into the room, Then came the more dif 
ficult harmonies of the soulful composer interpreted in a mistressly man- 
ner by the charming Seraphina. Lost in the beatific contemplation of the 
entrancing music evoked by her own magic touch, the sweet player forgot 
her surroundings and gazed in rapt contemplation at the wall paper in 
front of her. When she awoke, like Ben Adhem, “from her sweet dream 
of peace,’’ she looked around, expecting to hear the flattering encomiums 
of Mr. Joseph O Shaughnessy, but he was gone. Like a spectre he had 
vanished into the night 

The next day Seraphina's brother met Joe in a lager beer saloon. 

‘* Say,” said he, in an angry tone to his friend, ** what did you mean by 
giving Seraphina the standup last night?’ 

“Keep yer shirt on, Bill,’’ replied Joe. ‘ Ye don’t s'pose I was goin’ to 
set there like a gillie an’ hear a bloomin’ funeral march over my ten cases, 
do ye? 


* 
* * 
Ah, there, M. T. N. A.! Good times in Philadel- 
phia. Cool weather, cool 
—= 
| ee 
a 
and lots of it. * 
am * 


1 am sorry pleurisy prevented Conrad Ansorge from 
playing the interesting piano program at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the O. M. T. A. He would have made a hit, 


” 
” * 


Au revoir! I will be with you in Philadelphia. 


PERSONALS. 
net > os 
CLARA POOLE’s PLANS,—Miss Clara Poole, the well- 
known contralto, wishes it to be understood that she is not in 
any way connected with the present season of the new Ameri- 
can Opera Company. 

She will probably leave for Europe in a week or ten days, 
having absolutely refused several offers to appear in opera 
She 


during the summer, has 


placed her business in the hands of Mr. L. M. 


She desires complete rest. 
Ruben, who 
is considering several flattering offers for next season. 

HE HAs RESIGNED.—Mr. Alfred De Seve, the violin 
virtuoso, has resigned his position as instructor in the violin 
department of the New England Conservatory. 

SAILED.—Mr. Julius Eichberg, director of the Boston 
Conservatory, sailed last week for Europe. 

ENGAGED.—Alfred Wilkie has been engaged as tenor 
at the new Los Angeles Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
season commences June 29, and lasts ten weeks. 

HE 1s IN Town.—Henry Hyman, the well-known 
violinist and popular manager from San Francisco, is in the 
city on a visit for both pleasure and business. 

NEW BLOOD FROM GERMANY.—The next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House will be notable for the first 
production in America of Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid” 
**Le Roi d'Ys,” Briill’s ‘‘ Das 
Herz,” and by the first appearances in this country of the 
tenor Heinrich Vogel, the baritone Theodore Reichman and 
the basso Conrad Behrens. 

Mr. Vogel, the Munich, 
Stanton speaks of as having an exceptionally fine voice. 


and Lalo’s 


and possibly of Steinerne 


Director 
He 
sings at Bayreuth, and has a life engagement at Munich, but 
has obtained leave of absence from the Prince Regent. 

The tenor, Mr, Stanton states, is considered the finest ‘‘Loki” 
and a great ‘‘ Siegfried” in the ‘* Gitterdimmerung.”” He is 
singing ‘‘ Tristan” this year at Bayreuth, and recently was 
in Russia with a German opera company. 
forty years of age. 

Mr. Reichmann comes from Bayreuth and has recently 
finished an engagement at Vienna, where he now is and has 
sung for many years, He was anxious to come over last 
season, but was unable to get leave of absence, The director 
of the Metropolitan considers him the finest baritone he ever 
listened to, He is not only a baritone, but is able to sing 
parts like ‘* Wotan.” He is said to have an excellent stage 


Wagner tenor from 


Vogel is about 


presence and to be a very handsome maa. 
Mr, Behrens is from Rotterdam and sings all the réles that 
Emil Fischer has sung here, and will thus be able to take the 








latter's place in case of illness. He is said to have an excel- 
lent voice. 

WHat! ANOTHER ?—A Spanish pianist named Albe- 
niz, pianist to the Queen Regent of Spain, has created a rea- 
sonable sensation in London. He is represented as being a 
really admirable artist of great finish, delicacy, execution and 
understanding. 

EMULATING WAGNER.—Adalbert Goldschmidt, who is 
already known as a composer of an oratorio entitled *‘ The 
Seven Deadly Sins,” is completing a trilogy of vast propor- 
tions, which will be called ‘* Gia.” Each part will consist of 
three acts, and will occupy three whole evenings in perform- 
ance, 

A New York Favorrre.—Mrs. Fursch-Madi, now 
singing with Mr. Augustus Harris’ opera company at Covent 
Garden Theatre, has been warmly praised by the London 
newspapers. She has lately appeared, with much success, as 
‘*Donna Anna” in ‘* Don Giovanni.” 

KILL tHE Cat.—Jean De Reszké, the tenor, has been 
suffering from blood poisoning fcr some time in consequence 
of a bite from a favorite cat 


A TALENTED DAUGHTER,—Lizzie E. Arbuckle, daugh- 
ter of the late Matthew Arbuckle, the famous cornetist, sailed 
for home on the Bourgogne. She has been abroad three years 
studying music with the leading masters with a view to teach- 
ing music on her return, especially vocal teaching. 


A Famous NAME.—Col. Augustus Braham is dead, 
after half a century in the British Army. He was the last 
surviving son of the famous song writer and singer John 
Braham. Two of bis brothers were eminent opera singers, 
and his sister was Frances, Countess Waldegrave. 


MorE Honors.—The composer Brahms is gazetted 
a knight of the Order of Leopold. 

Goop FOR THE SocieTy.—Mr. Theodore Toedt, the 
tenor, is the first artist who has ever been elected an honorary 
member of the Aschenbroedel Society, 

ANOTHER DEATH.—The death is announced of Jules 
Clement Broutin, director of the National School of Music at 
Roubaix. Although only thirty-eight Mr. Broutin had dis- 
tinguished himself as a musician of high attainments, having 
had a singularly brilliant career at the conservatoire, and in 
his later years won considerable repute as a composer and 
His a scena, ‘‘ Moise au 


Sinai,” and an opera comique in one act, ‘‘ Jenny.” 


teacher. best known works are 


VIOLINIST.—At Stockholm 
musical 


GIRL 
communities the 


RAVING OVER A 
and in other Scandinavian 
are raving over the playing of a young girl violinist, whose 
name is The Scandinavian 
pronounce her to be one of the foremost living violinists. 


critics 


Gabrielle Wietrowetz. papers 


WorK FOR BULOw.—Hans von Biilow has consented 
to conduct one of the Philharmonic concerts at Copenhagen 
in December, and will, during his visit to that city, play his 
Beethoven cyclus. In September he will conduct the music 


festival at Hamburg. 


SOMETHING INTERESTING “ FIGARO,” —Miss 
Jeanne Douste recently gave a Chopin recital, in the course of 
which she produced for the first time in England the mazurka 
in F sharp which has absurdly enough been attributed to 
Chopin. The whole question as to this work was threshed out 
some years ago by Mr. E. Pauer, to whom the credit for the 
detection of an obvious forgery is mainly due. In the Klind- 
worth edition of Chopin's works the mazurka in question is 
printed with a warning against blindly accepting its authentic- 
Mr, Pauer, however, some twelve years since had been 


FROM 


ity. 
searching through many unfamiliar piano works published by 
German firms with the object of compiling a comprehensive 
guide to the literature of the piano. In the course of this task he 
came across a mazurka by Karl Mayer published by Machetti, 
and entitled ‘* Souvenirs of Poland.” This series of sketches 
was issued nearly half a century ago, or, at any rate, between 
the years 1840 and 1845. Mr. Pauer compared Mayer's ma- 
zurka with the bogus mazurka of Chopin, and he found that 
He therefore wrote to Mr. 
Gotthard, the publisher of the Chopin work, and pointed out 


they were one and the same piece. 


the similarity and inquired how he came into possession of 
the MS. Mr. Gotthard replied that ‘* he had bought the ma- 
zurka as Chopin’s autograph from a Polish countess, who, be- 
ing in sad distress, parted, though with the greatest sorrow, 
with the composition of her illustrious compatriot.” It is, 
therefore, perfectly obvious that the Polish countess was im- 
posed upon by some predecessor of the heathen Chinee, who 
did a nice little trade in copying out Mayer’s flimsy mazurka 
and passing it off as the dona fide composition of the ‘ poet of 
the piano.” 

THEY ARE ON THE BRINY.—Mr. Michaelis, the well- 
known piano teacher, sailed for Europe last Thursday. Also 
Holst Hansen the baritone, and Christian Fritsch the tenor. 
E. A. MacDowell, the well-known composer and pianist, sailed 
last week tor Paris and London, where he expects to play 
in both places with Van der Stucken. 


OncE MORE UNFORTUNATE.—Nettie Carpenter, the 
violinist, who it will be remembered had her hair cut off her 
head in broad daylight in New York, by some bold, bad man, 
recently sprained ber ankle in London and had consequently 





to forego the pleasure of playing in a concert with Sarasate in 
a new duet of his for two violins. 

Mr. KREHBIEL ON MR. KOFLER’S New Book.—There 
are no writings on musical subjects so generally wearisome 
and frequently foolish as the treatises of singing teachers It 
is not only that they are horribly intolerant of each others’ 
opinions, but they are doctrinaires to a degree and seem to be- 
lieve that the more they talk about themselves the more con- 
vincing are the arguments in favor of their ‘‘ methods.” Asa 
rule, too, their literary style is intolerably bad. A book en 
titled ‘‘ The Art of Breathing,” by Leo Kofler, of this city, is 
singularly free from most of these faults, though our respect 
for the author would have been increased had he spared his 
readers the autobiographical sketch and other observations 
which make up the first part of the book. His judgments on 
questions of vocalization are much more interesting than his 
good opinions of himself. A large portion of Mr. Kofler’s 
book is eminently practical and sound, and there can be no 
doubt that his breathing exercises, if practi according to 
instructions, would prove beneficial not only to singers but to 





all, Of course many pages are occupied with a discussion of 
the value of a knowledge of vocal physiology in teaching sing- 
ing, without changing the fact that the best singers have been 
trained by teachers who knew nothing about the science of the 
larynx:and its contents. The upholders of the laryngoscope 
and its uses in teaching would command more respect if they 
ceased to talk about it as a necessity in vocal instruction, All 
knowledge is useful and the little instrument of the throat 
doctors is an efficient aid to knowledge. That ought to suffice 
them. 

Two MorE BAYREUTH PILGRIMS.—Among the trav- 
elers by the North German Lloyd steamer Trave last week 
were Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson, the musical and asso- 
the ‘‘Independent,” and Mr. H. 


ciate literary editor of 


Harkness Flagler, of the Standard Oil Company, who is 


the 
of Wagner. These gentlemen go to Bayreuth, and later make 
an extended tour in Austria and Switzerland until November. 


known as one of city’s most enthusiastic admirers 


WAKEFIELD.—Ethel and Blanche Wakefield, the little Bos- 
ton musicians, will sail this week for Europe on the steamer 
City of New York, of the Inman line, accompanied by their 
father, John F. Wakefield, Esq., for a pleasure trip and vaca- 
tion. They will visit Paris and London, and while there the 
little girls expect to be heard musically by well-known Euro- 
pean virtuosi Mr. Wakefield has letters of introduction for 
them and himself to Great Scotland Yard, several members of 
Parliament and other prominent society people and managers. 
They will return early in the fall and the girls will resume 
their studies at the Prince school and their musical education. 


A JoLLy FELLow Saits.—Louis C, Elson, the well-known 
critic, of Boston, and correspondent of THe MusicaAL Courigr, 
sailed last Wednesday on the City of Rome, for Europe, 
accompanied by his wife and son. Mr. Elson 
abroad about three menths and will probably visit Bayreuth 
and other points of musical interest, 


will remain 


A New Honor.—Mayor Grant has appointed Mr. 
Edmund C. Stanton one of the trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge 


GONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY.—Francis Saltus, the 


well-known poet and littérateur, died last Monday in the 


fortieth year of his age. 





... The astonishing information is published in Ger- 
many to the effect that until Eugene D’Albert’s recent playing 
of Beethoven’s G major concerto, at Madrid, that work had 
never yet been heard at the Spanish capital; and that, not- 
withstanding his remarkable playing of the concerto, it did 
not appear to be understood by the audience. The area of 
musical culture in Europe is decidedly limited, and from a 
geographical point of view it is exceedingly small according to 
our measurements over here. 

.... Preparations are in progress to give Wagner’s 
the 
business to Ricordi the right to publish 


‘*Meistersinger”’ at La Scala, Milan. Since the sale of 


Lucca 
Wagner’s works in Italy rests with the latter house, who are 


publishing 
about getting out a handsome ‘ Meistersinger"’ edition, in 


anticipation of the production of the opera. Facio will con- 


duct and will attend the Bayreuth performances to get points. 

....Bellini’s piano, on which he composed his earliest 
operas, has just been found in the possession of a widow lady 
The Cata- 
nians have petitioned the owner to present the piano to the 


of Catania, whose husband bonght it for £1 ros. 


town—Bellini’s birthplace—that the relic of their townsman 
may be preserved as a souvenir, and not pass into careless 
hands. 

ence to the 


. of 
Honor, in commemoration of the fifty years of 


his artistic 


contributions Rubinstein Fund 
activity, must be addressed to Duke George of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, president of the commission, St. Petersburg, Russia, 

.... The last appearance of Arthur Nikisch as a con- 
ductor at Leipsic, prior to his departure for this country, was 
at the last concert of the Liszt Society, of that city, during 
which his interpretation of Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust Symphony” made 
a decided impression and evoked comments from the critics 
to the effect that in this work Nikisch is unexcelled. Next to 
_ appears to have been the most 


this his direction of ‘‘ Tasso” 


effective. 











HOME NEWS. 





——Mr. Robert Bonner, secretary of the American 
College of Musicians, whose home is in Providence, will leave 
for Europe on a vacation trip on July 6. 

Miss 


igo, paid us a visit last week. 


Heckle, the from Chi- 
She was en route for Milan, 


Emma L, 


soprano 


where she expects to study with Lamperti. 


Philip Louis Brachet, one of the oldest zither 
teachers and performers in this country, died several days ago 


n Philadelphia at the age of sixty-one. He was born in Ger- 


many. 

Mr. Perotti and Helen von Doenhoff have re- 
turned to the city from their protracted festival tour with 
Emma Juch Perotti has left for Europe by the Trave, and 


will return about the middle of November to resume work as 


ne of the leading tenors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
I iny. 

A testimonial concert was given Friday evening, 
lune 21, at Central Music Hall, to Mrs. Teresa Carrefio, by 
the Amateur Musical Club, Chicago. Mrs. Carrefio probably 


has never played better than on this occasion, and the audi- 


which consisted of the most music loving people of the 


ence, 


city, were arroused to enthusiasm, The sonata appassionata, 


Beethoven; A flat polonaise, Chopin; ‘* Marche Militaire,” 
Schubert-Tausig, and the sixth rhapsody, Liszt, were the 
principal numbers, 
\t a recent recital at Portsmouth, N. H., Edward 
8B. Perry played the following program : 
sonata Beethoven 
l me flat ) 
I i { eee Chopin 
Perry 
( t Silas 
I , y / 
fi ( Rubinstein 
Weber- Liszt 
H roise, No. 1 ee .. Liszt 
here wa merry meeting at Liederkranz Hall 
ist week, which happily illustrated the manner in 
r German fellow citizens combine sociability and love 
The meeting was a Commers” in honor of 
ho have been active members (which means that 
y chorus) for twenty-five consecutive 
| e Wi Steinway, Philip Kompff, John 
nt George Pe Herman Trost, G. 
\ rman \dam K r, Jacob Kaemmerer 
Ir medals were struck in honor of 
the « many bumpers were drunk f those mam- 
moth dr t st ! yme¢ W is I from our 
athen an { spe ! vere made ind riginal songs 
ng to familiar tunes hitting off the characterist ind foi- 
bles of the guests of honor Mr. Lou Kaemmerer, | ng in 
Carlsbad in search of healtt 1 t receive his me but 
t was attached to his portrait, which hangs in the 
arior, 
The summer opera season at the Boston Theatri 
y the new American Opera Company was al ruptly ended 
June 25 by the withdrawal of Mrs, Natalie from the company 
wing to the death of her mother, The season, which began 
mn the 1oth inst,, has been a disastrous financial failure, n 
withstanding the general excellence of the performances. The 
pany was formed about a year ago by Manager Heinrichs, 
took also the position of director, which he held in the old 
\me in opera enterprise. The summer season of 1888 was 
played at the new Grand Opera House in Philadelphia, where 
one hundred and fifty consecutive performances were 
en, resulting in a net profit to the company of nearly $200,- 
But the fall and winter tour through the country result 
ries of financial disasters almost unparalleled in the 
t of operatic undertakings in this country. 
—The Germania Quartet Club gave a very success- 
concert in aid of the Johnstown sufferers at Chickering 
Ha ec! 
Jul. Rietz 
G yuartet Clut 
Orve ¢ Alex. Guilmant 
Mr, I ewerk 
H 
{ M 
Ir v Ign. Lachner 
Anda legr 
E. W I. Ker id Emil Gramn 
Faust Gounod 
N D1 ' 
Mendelssonn 
(Ww mpaniment.) 
{ WW n 1 Mr. Phil. Stollewerk 
' I Beschnitt 
Mr. Wm. Barte 
» y t , Fischer 
yermania Quartet Ciut 
I pecuniary results of this benefit were most satisfactory. 
Mr D. Lissner, soprano, and Miss Anna Waizenegger, 
| s ve great pleasure by their artistic efforts, and Mr, 
P p Stollewerk’s services as conductor of the evening were 
iluable The singing of a promising young tenor, Mr, 
Wm. Bartels, was also worthy of note, and it goes without 


iying that the Germania Quartet sang in their usual form, 
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Mr. Theodore Thomas’ “ testimonial tour” of the 
principal American cities will begin in October. 





——The third annual meeting of the Michigan Music 
Teachers’ Association took place at Detroit, June 27, 28 and 


29. The attendanee was large and the programs excellent. 





The Mexican Typical Orchestra, which won such 
favorable comment at the New Orleans Exposition, has been 
reorganized for a second tour of the United States under the 
management of Messrs. Barreoro and Martinez, of Mexico city. 
The company is composed of forty of the best picked musi- 
cians in Mexico. 

——The summer plans of some musical folks: Mr. 
Perry Averill, the baritone, will sail on the City of Paris July 
10; Miss Hattie J. Clapper, contralto, has been engaged for 
the Claremont and Oberlin festivals ; Miss Augusta Ohstriim 
has been engaged for a season of forty weeks with the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club. 

——In answer to a correspondent who asks about the 
Bayreuth Festival dates we will repeat that the Bayreuth 
The 


will be given five times, on Wednesdays, 


Musical Festival begins July 21, ending August 18. 
‘* Meistersinger ” 
July 24, 31 and August 7 and 14; also on Saturday, August 17. 
On all other Saturdays, however, the theatre will remain 
closed, ‘* Parsifal” will be given on Thursdays and Sundays 
—altogether nine performances, the dates of which are: July 
‘* Trisian und 


12. 


25 


5 and 28 and August 1, 3, 8, 11, 15 and 18; 


2I, 
Isolde” on Monday, July 22 and 29 and August 5 and 
The cast includes, as usual, a fine representation of the world’s 


best Wagnerian singers and conductors. 





The 105th recital of the Dayton Conservatory of 
Music, W. L. took 
city, June 24, and the following program was presented : 


Blumenschein, director, place in that 


Andante spianato and polonaise, op. 22 Chopin 
Fannie Hyers 
Scena and aria from ‘ Freischiitz”’ Weber 


Aurie V 


Op. 37 


Hedrick, Union City, Ind 
Concerto No. 3, ee Beethoven 
Allegro con brio, Frank L. Eyer 

and rondo, Theodor Scheerer 


Reinecke Cadenza 


Largo 
Shadow song, ‘* Dinorah” ‘ Meyerbeer 
Ella Brusman, 
Concerto in A flat Field 
Allegro moderato, Mrs. Ella J. Kneisly 


Second piano accompaniments, W. L. Blumenschein. 


— —The annual commencement concert of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, took place at Central Music Hall, 
Thursday evening, June 20, before a very large audience. 
The various selections were generally well performed, and 
reflected great credit on the institution. The following was 
the program : 


Overture, ‘* Euryanthe”’ Weber 
Cavatina, “A Sestinto”’ Mercadante 
Concerto for violin, op. 10 : = F. David 
Concerto in D minor.. Mozart 
Aria, ‘‘Caro Nome,’’... Verdi 
Concertstueck, op. 33 , Reinecke 
Symphonie concertanto, duo for violins Alard 


Dudley Buck 
-Saint-Saéns 


Song, ** Where the Lindens Bloom 
Variations on a theme of Beethoven 
The solos were accompanied by a select string orchestra. 
lhe graduates in the various departments, to the number of 
nty-six, were then given their diplomas, and a number of 
il gold medals were then awarded to the successful con- 


The 


pianist, of | 


pupils of Walter J. Hall, the well-known 
dgeport, gave a concert June 20 at Hawe’s Opera 
it city, Mr. W. H. Rieger, the tenor, assisting. 
rhe following was the program : 
‘ Aufschwung .... Schumann 


Murmuring Z«¢ a cannes ... Jensen-Niemann 
Miss Annie Johnson. 

Nocturne Brassin 
Menuet * : Paderewski 
Miss Anna S. Dunning. 

OV OTES 66 ccs scccscccecsevcsdbeeeeen ee” Schumann 
Mazurk os ines Schuloff 
M Florence Jones, 

Songs Him A Whetes 
Entreat .. Bohm 

Mr. W. H. Rieger, 

Impromptu, of _N . Schubert 
Parantelle , .. Raff 
M Kitty Parker 
Kamennoi-Ostrow, No. 22........00.. cscccccvcvceece .. Rubinstein 
Impromptu in B flat, fr ... Schubert 
Mi Ma Bradley. 

Concerto in G minor, of for pianoa orchestra Mendelssohn 
Molt llegro, Andante, Presto 
Orchestral a npaniment econd piano, 

Miss Ne Disbrow 
Song, recitation and aria R ella sraga 

Mr. W. H. Rie 
Fantaisie impromptu .. Chopin 
Spinning Song ‘ Mendelssohn 
larantelle Nicode 
Miss Eveline Redgate 
Scherzo Chopin 


“Il Tremolo” Gottschalk 


Miss Lillian Jones, 


The great Northwestern Saengerfest, a musical 
event which promised to be the most successful festival in the 
history of the Northwest, was opened June 20 in the Music 
The hall has 
was taken as to its 
acoustic properties, and it was profusely and elaboratel y de- 


Hall of the Exposition Building at Minneapolis. 


a seating capacity of 5,000. Great care 


URIER. 


corated for the occasion. An immense sounding board had 
been constructed, and directly in front of this the chorus 
singers were seated. In front of the singers were stationed 
the orchestra and band, and still farther forward were the 
principals. Over trained voices were in the chorus. 
Delegations of visitors and singing societies were present from 
Rock Island, Ill. ; Milwaukee, Freeport, Ill.; Dubuque, 
Chicago, Davenport, Iowa and Rockfort, Ill., and many other 


1,000 


cities. Gilmore’s band formed a principal feature of the 
festival. 
Among the more notable artists in attendance were 


Campanini, tenor; Del Puente, baritone ; Whitney, basso ; 
Miss Blanche Stone-Barton, soprano; Miss Helen Dudley- 
Mr. Rodolfo Ferrari, pianist ; Miss 
The festival was formally opened by 


Campbell, contralto ; 
De Vere, soprano. 
Mayor Babb, who delivered a hearty address of welcome. 
The first annual commencement of the 
Moines Musical College, Mr. M. L. Bartlett, director, took 
place June 18 at the Plymouth Congregational Church in Des 


Des 





Moines. The following program was presented ; 
Overture, ** Jubel”’.... nue Serre. C. M. von Weber 
Mrs. Frank Miller and Miss Fanny Crowly 
Aria, ** Robert, Idol of My Heart”’.... saee Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Bertha Oneal-Cole. 
Song, “ Creole Lover's Song” ; ...D. Buck 


Miss Lucille Cooper. 
Largo, minuetto..... . Beethoven 


Miss Marie Hetlesaeter 


Sonata, op, 10, No 
Air and variations, ‘‘ Flower of the Alps’’... Werkelin 
Mrs. Al. Belknap. 


’ 


Songs: *‘ Stay by and Sing”’ ... a“ereas ’ 


. ‘ Jules Jordan 
* Love’s Sunshine” .. ‘ 
G. A. Preston. 
Capriccio Brillante : p Mendelssohn 
Miss Effie Miller. 
Orchestral parts on second piano by Mrs. M. L. Bartlett 
Song, ‘* Dost Thou Know That Fair Land ?”’ (‘“* Mignon ”’) 
Mrs. C. B. Marsilliott. 
(* Elijah’’) 
C. M. Keeler 
and arta, *‘ Eccomi Alfine, a Qual Giorno” (** Semiramide”’) . 
Miss Metta Hills. 


Thomas 


Aria, “ It is enough” Mendelssohn 


Rec Rossini 


Concerto, E minor oy vee Chopin 
Miss Anna Edwards 


Orchestral parts on second piano by Miss Fanny Crowly 


The second annual meeting of the Illinois Musical 
Teachers’ Association was held June 25, 26 and 27. It was 
conceded that the first meeting of this association in Chicago 


1887 


7, was the largest and most success 


Mr. W. S. Perkins still 


holds the office of president, one to which he was elected in 


the last week in June, 
ful of any similar State gatherings. 
The program for the 


and re-elected to serve this year. 


1557, 
meeting in Peoria was all that could be desired from a literary 
Essays were read by Colonel Francis 
Normal; S. W. 
Goodrich, of Chicago; Mr. E, De 
Campi, of D. Hillis and Rev. J. W 
Fairley, of Peoria ; M. Wild, of Chicago; E. H 
Nourse, of Englewood; Mrs. O. L. Fox, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chicago. The following vocal 
ists appeared at the concerts: Katherine MacNeill, Mollie 
Adelia Brown, Ida Mae Kellogg, Mrs. Ella King, Mrs. Agnes 
Zimmerman, Charles Abercrombie and L. Gaston Gottschalk, 
Mrs. A. W. Freeman and R. M. Hockenhall, of 
Bloomington. 

Wild, S. A 


Englewood ; Alice 


and musical standpoint. 
W. Parker, principal of the Cook County 
he 

Rev. N 
Harrison 


Straub, of Chicago ; 
Chicago ; 


of Chicago, and 


of Chicago ; 
Jacksonville, Beuter, of 


Harrison M 


Louise 
The organists were : Falk, 
Baldwin, of Chicago; James Watson, of 
L. Doty, of Austin ; Paul Goerner and C. Morris Campbell, 
of Peoria. The 
August Hyllested and Mr. Wild, of Chicago; O. R. Skinner, 
of Bloomington, and Gussie Cottlow, the eleven year old 


and Aleda 


Louis 


pianists were: Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 


prodigy of Shelbyville. Spencer’s orchestra and the Peoria 
Choral Society appeared. 


evening was made up of works by Illinois composers, 


also The concert Wednesday 


ANTED—By an experienced teacher of the piano, 
organ and theory, a position in a conservatory of 


music. Best of personal and professional references. Ad- 


dress John K, Palmer, 86 Keap-st., Brooklyn. 


ANTED—A thoroughly competent teacher of piano, 
W voice and theory to take permanent charge of a 
large class of pupils in one of our large inland cities. Best 
of references required. A splendid chance for an accomplished 
musician with a small capital. Please address T. T., care of 
Musica CourRIER. 

....We notice among reviews in foreign musical 
journals references to the following piano compositions just 
issued : Concert fantasie on Spanish themes (posthumous), by 
Allgemeine 


“e 


Franz Liszt ; in reference to this composition the 
Musik Zeitung,” of Berlin, says that only Emil Sauer or 
Stavenhagen’s style are adapted to the performance of this 
work, Philipp Scharwenka steps before us with a suite for 
four hands (Breslau, Hainauer), which is highly spoken of, and 
so is Anton Strelezki’s second polonaise, op. 34 (Rohlfing, 
Milwaukee). 

_... With the sanction of the Czar, a committee, under 
the presidency of the Grand Duke George of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, has been formed in St. Petersburg for the purpose 
of furthering the celebration of Rubinstein’s jubilee. A 
medal will be struck in commemoration of the event and a 
subscription list opened, but it is not at present decided to 





what purpose the funds will be turned. 
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Address Delivered by Mr. Edward Chadfield, Dele- 
gate from England to the M. T.N. A., 
at Philadelphia, July 3, 1889, 
THEIR) DUTIES 
AND 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
MUSICIANS, 
PEOPLE, 


MUSICAL 
Music, 
ro 


NATIONAL 
TO ro 


THE 


HEN considering the selection of a sub- 

ject thoughts connected with music as an art natur- 

ally presented themselves. Like all who have thought on the 
subject, I have certain pet crotchets it would have 
to air upon this side of the Atlantic, and after 


been 
pleasant 
spending thirty-eight years of my life in teaching music I was 
tempted to offer suggestions that might be useful to young 
teachers ; but as a delegate from the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians in England to the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association of America, the work and duties of such 
associations appeared to be the most fitting topic for my ad- 
dress, especially when I considered that such associations are 
as yet in their infancy, that the immense possibilities which 
lie before them are as yet scarcely recognized, that the new 
and powerful influence they are destined to wield over all that 
relates to music and musicians is as yet but faintly felt, and 
that many, fossilized in the habits and ideas of a generation 
which is passing away, are more ready to sneer and cry, ‘* Cuz 
than to seek to understand the new development 
I say advisedly new development, 


bono !” 
which has commenced. 
tor history presents no parallel to the formation of the two 
National Associations now greeting each other across the 
Atlantic. 
existed—choral 


True, musical associations with other objects have 

philharmonic and 
the of a 
nation voluntarily banded themselves together to bring the 


unions, madrigal clubs, 


similar societies—but never before have musicians 


power of combination to bear upon the progress of the art ; to 








it refines and harmonizes in peace and nerves the arm of the 
soldier in war; it rouses our love for our country, breathes 
sweet consolation when we lament, and lifts our souls to 
heaven in praise and prayer. It is the first duty of the asso- 
ciation to make this universality of the art clear, and to de- 
mand a fuil recognition of its value and importance to the 
community. 

But from this assertion of the claims of music arises a sec- 
ond duty, namely, to bring music home to the hearts of the 
people, to make it heard in its best and most perfect forms, to 
manifest in their full beauty those priceless treasures created 
by genius from the exhaustless stores of harmony, and to make 
familiar as household words those melodies which for genera- 
tions have expressed our tenderest thoughts and excited our 
deepest emotions. Then, indeed, will music be cherished for 
the thousand charms it imparts to life and venerated for the 
spiritual aspirations it creates. Let the association accom- 
plish this and musicians will have no need to complain of lack 
of appreciation for the art or want of consideration for them- 
selves. 

When a nation becomes artistic it will always find a char- 
acteristic of its own special qualities in its music ; and this so- 
called ‘‘ national” music will be such an application of the 
general principles of musical expression as is best fitted to 
embody the thoughts and feelings, which are the outcome of 
the national life and the predominant characteristics of the 
Music is cosmopolitan and universal, but it has a thou- 
Italy, Ger- 


race, 
sand voices and modes of musical expression. 
many, England—in short, every nation—has its modes of mu- 
sical expression; and, looking forward, who can doubt that 
the people of this great Union of States, enjoying an amount 
of education never before attained, surrounded by the wonders 
and beauties of this vast continent will make the world richer 
by a national music in every way worthy of themselves. It 
will be the duty of the National Association to foster the 
growth of such a national art, to guide and direct its develop- 
ment, to impart to it beauty and symmetry, and to render it 
representative of the noblest qualities of the people. 

From the acceptance of the duty to aid in the formation of a 


natural capabilities of the artist, and to imperatively require 
that artists shall by such training render themselves worthy 
exponents of the art. The true artist, while acknowledging 
the obligation to give pleasure, which is necessary to success, 
will endeavor to elevate the perceptions of the listeners, and 
never descend to clap-trap and vulgarity to gain a transient 
applause, which, rightly viewed, is in itself a condemnation 

From composers and artists let us now proceed to examine 
the duties of the association to the great army of teachers and 
the advantages it has to offer them. To do this with a full 
appreciation of the importance of the task, consider what a 
numerous body teachers form, the mental and moral qualifica- 
tions they must possess, at what cost of time and money they 
must be educated, the skill they must acquire to insure suc- 
cess, and the fact that their work is going on and their infiu- 
ence felt in every home in the country. Truly, everything 
which will increase their capabilities, add to their welfares or 
elevate their position is, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
‘national ” consideration, and, as such, is the special duty of 
the association. 

It is needless to say anything about the present chaotic state 
of the profession, the absence of any recognized standard of 
ot 


qualification, or any generally understood means distin- 


guishing trained from untrained teachers. The reports of 


your association and the proceedings of our English society 
have already proved this to demonstration, and shown con- 
The 


national associations marks the first step toward effecting a 


clusively the need of improvement. establishment of 
thorough change in the present lamentable state of the profes- 
sion, and I believe their formation and success offers the best 
means by which a thorough remedy can be obtained. Such 
associations will give to teachers the advantages which result 
from organization, will form a confused crowd into a disci- 
plined army, will enable them to gather together all who are 
worthy and capable in the profession, and to refuse to recog- 
nize those who are This latter 
task, the most arduous and difficult which the association has 


unworthy or incompetent. 


to perform, should be undertaken with courage on the one 


hand and kindness and forbearance on the other, Every man 
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seek by all possible means to aid the artistic development of 
the nation; to strive for the intellectual and social improve- 
ment of those who make the practice of music the work of 
their lives, and to present worthily to the community all that 
is most choice and precious in the Divine Art. The adoption 
by such an association of the term ‘* National’’ means more 
even than this; for, rightly understood, it is a disclaimer of 
all mean, mercenary or selfish aims, and an assertion that the 
association is formed for the general good alone. 

It is right and proper that individuals should seek by all 
honorable means to distinguish themselves, and that educa- 
tional institutions should endeavor to obtain 
and win success for those who conduct them; but a national 
must take higher 
Its work begins where that of the 


pre-eminence, 


and adopt broader 


individual, 


association ground 
principles. 
working for himself, ends, and its duties to the nation are 
those which may be rightly demanded from and accepted by 
such an association, but which could not reasonably be re- 
quired from or adequately performed by an individual. It 
must, however, be remembered that the association is not to 
replace personal effort, but to combine and guide it to the 
attainment of results immeasurably superior to those possible 
to the isolated action of individuals. 

The rank and permanence of such an association, and the 
respect and esteem accorded to it, will depend upon the im- 
portance of the duties which it undertakes, and the manner in 
which it fulfills them. Itis therefore of the highest moment 
that the duties devolving upon the association should be clearly 
defined and well understood in their relation to music itself, 
to the musician, whether composer, executant or teacher, and 
in connection with the education of the people. I must, how- 
ever, in dealing with so large a subject within the limits of a 
brief half-hour’s address, ask you to kindly excuse the meagre- 
ness of the outline on many essential points, and the briefness 
of the suggestions offered. 

The first duty of a national association to the art is to claim 
for it the position due to its importance as an all-prevading 
Music 
It re- 


element of the social and religious life of the nation. 
is an influence which accompanies us throughout life. 
joices with us in our joy and mourns with us in our sorrow ; 





national school of music naturally arises the consideration of 
the duty of the association to national composers. It is true 
that composers cannot be manufactured. Like poets, they 
must be born, not made. Yet it will be the duty of the asso- 
ciatson to seek for and encourage every manifestation of that 
creative power which marshals in new forms the living ele- 
ments of music. The world has hitherto failed in this respect, 
for it has treated its most gifted musicians with cold neglect. 
Even Germany, which has been looked upon as the favored 
home of music, left Beethoven to receive aid from London, the 
widow of Mozart to marry again for means of subsistence, 
Schubert to die with scarcely sufficient of this world’s goods to 
bury him, and Handel to seek fame and fortune in England. 
It is still the same. I know of few things more pitiful than 
some of Wagner's letters to Liszt, and few things more gener- 
ous than Liszt’s help to Wagner, It is a paramount duty of 
the association to change all this; to offer unselfishly and un- 
grudgingly all possible help to genius ; to substitute for cold, 
cruel indifference the sunshine of sympathy and appreciation, 
and so to do away forever with the reproach that the reward 
given by the world to its greatest composers is limited to a 
halo of glory round their graves. 

While* such has hitherto been the hard fate of composers, 
far different is the greeting given to the artists who interpret 
those musical treasures which are already known and loved— 
those who with tuneful voice or cunning fingers, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
delight and astonish the world. For them no reward is too 
great. Bouquets of 
flowers are thrown at their feet, and munificence exhausts it- 
self in heaping gifts of priceless value upon them. The cause 
of this marvelous difference in the treatment of artist and com- 
It is the artist who makes manifest 
to the people the untold beauties contained in the work of the 
composer, and hence it is the artist who receives the reward 
and who becomes in the eyes of the world the representative 
of what is most choice and precious in the art. 

The duty of the association here is to see that the training 
is at hand and accessible which will develop to the utmost the 


They are honored—almost worshiped. 


poser is not far to seek. 





or woman who has chosen music as the work of life has an in 


defensible right to be received among the nation’s teachers, 


ind we 


the 


in so far as he has qualified himself to do honestly 
that which he has undertaken to 
hand, those who are incompetent defraud those 
them, for they receive payment for services they are 
fied to render, and at the 
teacher from obtaining that success which is his legitimate re- 


do; while, on other 


who employ 
not juali 
same the trained 


time prevent 


ward. 

Now comes the vital question. By what tests are teachers to 
be judged? What proofs required of fitness for the duties un 
dertaken ? 

The answer of the association to this inquiry must be based 


upon the broadest principles. There must be no limitation of 


artistic freedom. Nothing which will circumscribe the full 


and untrameled development of individual ability, no exclu 


sive school of thought or mannerism of execution must be re 


quired, but all phases of art receive equal and impartial con 


sideration. 


To those who come with men who can 


show the successful result of work already done —the teacher 
the cx 


ripe experience- 


whose pupils receive and give delight ymposer, whose 


music is heard throughout the land; the executant, who hold 


thousands of hearts enthralled by voice or instrument—thes« 


have passed an ordeal far more severe than any brief examina 


tion, any filling up a paper or performing a few prepared 


compositions. These have been tried in the balance, and not 


found wanting. To such the association must say ‘* Come 


first; you are welcomed with open arms. You have won yout 


spurs of knighthood in the battle of life; take your place 
among our leaders,” 

To those who already hold degrees, diplomas, or certificates 
of successful examination—proofs that they have labored and 
studied to prepare themselves for their tasks—must be said : 
‘*Enter; stand side by side, shoulder to shoulder, trained 
soldiers for the good cause.” 

To the student should be said: ‘‘ Be of good cheer; the 
world of art is open to you; with diligence and perseverance 


success is certain. When your study is accomplished, and you 
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have armed yourself for the fray, enter the lists, and victory 
attend you.” 

Io the honest, but ignorant and incompetent, the words 
be ‘* Work and wait. When made your 


weakness your ignorance, 


you have 


knowledge ; 


must 


strength ; your in- 


capacity, skill—then we will gladly make a place for you.” 
But to the charlatan and the imposter—those 


credit for what they do not possess, and who trust by impu- 


who claim 


deceive a public not capable of judging—to 
‘** Away with you! We will have none 


dent assertion to 
such the cry must be 
of you! 

When a national association stands thus, as the representa- 
tive of a noble professsion composed of able, competent and 
honorable men and women, it will take its true place among 
the institutions of the country, and have a right to the sup- 
port and confidence of the people 

4 national association bas also another duty to perform to 
the teachers. It has to provide them with means of inter- 

ommunion and social intercourse ; to afford them opportuni- 
ties for the interchange of ideas and experience ; to bring 
them into mutual contact, so that a bond of friendship and 
artistic brotherhood will be formed, an esprit de corps estab- 
lished which will give them pride in their membership, in- 
love 


their for their art, and made them jealous of the 


crease 
lignity of their profession, 

All honor to the Music Teachers’ National Association, for 
t was the first to undertake this duty, and to succeed in estab- 
ishing an annual conference of musicians. How much good 


ha 


have experienced it. 


resulted from this I need not say, 


An annual conference alone, however, 
is not sufficient, for it will never be possible for all the musi- 
cians of the country to meet together in the same place or at 
hence there is a necessity for local and more 


the same time ; 


vent meetings, which will be accessible, within the reach 


f all, and which will bring the pleasure and benefit of this 


mutual fellowship to every member. In England we have 


i to do this by means of our sectional organization ; 


In 


endeavoret 


su form State associations to attain the same end, 


th countries the duty is recognized, and means taken to 
y the need 
in must indeed be blind who does not see how 
i manifold are the advantages which must result to 
illy from the elevation of his art and his profes- 
\ ins of a national association, In how many 
y, intellectually and commercially, he will benefit. 
for the good of all, he will insure his own 
‘ liow what exalts music exalts his 
it exalts the profession must improve the 
{ act mber of it 
Now, let me a what the duty of a musician to the 


THE MU 


for many here must | 
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national association? It must not be forgotten that if the 
association has duties to discharge to musicians, it is equally 
incumbent upon the musician to fulfill his duty to the associa- 
tion. That duty is, in the first place, to rally round the 
standard ; to spare neither time nor money in support of the 
cause ; to throw the whole weight of his personal influence in 
earnest advocacy of its objects and in loud defense of its 
claims, Are there not many among those whom I see around 
me who have thus boldly and unselfishly taken up arms for 
the good cause, who have made sacrifices of no mean order 
year after year to make its objects known, and to carry out 
the good which lay before them ? 

How different and how contemptible is the conduct of those 
who stand aside in apathy and selfish indifference,,who care so 
little for the art they follow and the calling they live by that 
they begrudge even the trifling sum needed to pay the annual 
subscription, who in place of sympathy and encouragement 
have nothing better to offer than neglect or even contempt, 
who, as in the imaginary case given in your last year’s publi- 
cation, when they know that they can buy the annual report 
for 25 cents—the price of the paper and printing—want to 
know what they will get for the other $1.75 of the annual sub- 
scription, forgetting that if others had not given a hundred- 
fold the value of the subscription that the book would not 
have been in existence at all. Why, that report, with its ad- 
mirable suggestions as to teaching, its able papers containing 
the result of life long experiences, its advocacy of principles 
of the greatest practical utility, is itself of the best 
usefulness of this association, and is 





one 
possible proofs of the 
worth many times the amount of the subscription to every 
thoughtful musician. 

There are now to be considered the special duties to be ful- 


filled by a national association to the nation, 

First and foremost comes the duty of providing honorable, 
competent teachers—men of adequate, natural qualification, 
special training and high motives ; men not only qualified to 
discharge satisfactorily the duties entrusted to them, but men 
worthy of the confidence and esteem of their fellow country- 
men. In England we have sought to make membership in 
our society the test of qualification; each candidate for ad- 
mission has to give satisfactory evidence of his claim to be 
This method is gradu- 


admitted as a professional musician. 
ally but surely causing the public to feel confidence in mem- 
bers of the society and rendering membership of greater and 
In America you have sought more general 


greater value. 
support and adopted a wider basis for your association, not 


requiring any proof of musicianship before admission into the 
society. However, in the institution of the American College 
of Musicians, which from your published proceedings | believe 
to be a most valuable result of the formation of your associ- 





ation, you have endeavored to establish a high standard of 
proficiency in your teachers, to provide a means by which the 
educated musician may prove his efficiency, and so to furnish 
in the future an easy distinction between the wheat and the 
chaff. One feature in the certificates issued by the college is 
worthy of commendation, namely, that each certificate will be 
for the special branch of music which the candidate in’ends to 
where the 


follow, and not as in the English universities, 


musical degree is always the same, the examination almost 


entirely theoretical, and the candidate is frequently never ex- 


amined in the subjects which he intends to teach. 

Another duty to the nation is also that of testing the musical 
education of the people by means of local examinations, In 
this way parents are able to know the actual skill and pro- 
ficiency attained by their children, while capable teachers are 
enabled to show the value of the instruction they impart. At 
the same time, by the requirements and conditions of the ex- 
amination, the association is able to raise the general standard, 
and increase the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of 
the musical education given. A national association affords 
the best means of effecting this object, because its freedom 
from private or selfish aims secures impartiality in the awards 
and gives confidence alike to teachers and pupils. 

Let us now examine for a few moments what has been 
already accomplished, and in doing so remember that the 
growth of principles and the life of nations is measured by 
generations and not by years. When this is considered, it is 
indeed surprising to find how much has already been attained, 
how thoroughly the sphere of duty has been discovered, and 
how successful have been the early efforts to promote the 
objects in view. Your association has already sought in its 
concerts to give a hearing to the best and highest works ; but 
far more than even this—to its everlasting honor be it spoken 
—it has already claimed and won for the music of your coun- 
trymen a recognition and appreciation which would not yet 
have been obtained but for the noble efforts made by this asso- 
ciation; while at the same time, it has unselfishly stretched 
out the right hand of fellowship to composers from other coun- 
tries. It has now, for the thirteenth time, gathered together 
the musicians of the country for conference and mutual coun- 
sel. It has produced in its annual reports papers of the greatest 
practical utility, Commencing thirteen years ago with seventy- 
five members, of whom fifty-eight were from one State, it now 
counts its membership by hundreds, and has no fewer than 
thirteen State associations affiliated to it. By holding its con- 
ferences in different States it has brought the claims of music 
and musicians before a large proportion of the American 
people ; and, in addition to this, who shall measure the influ- 
ence it has exercised upon musicians individually, the interest 
in their work or their study which it has incited, the help which 
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the information it has brought together has given, the higher 
ideas it has imparted to earnest minds? Imperfect as is this 
rough outline, representing but a fragment of the public work 
actually done, I say emphatically that it is a splendid record ; 
and those who have labored year after year to accomplish it 
must indeed feel proud of their work and more than repaid 
for their efforts. 

Brief as are the annals of your association, still more brief 
are those of our society. Itis only six years since a meet- 
ing of the musicians of Manchester was called to consider 
Only four years since 
At that conference 
I re- 


the possibility of forming a society. 
our first conference was held in London. 
J was asked, ‘‘ What has the society been doing?” 
plied, ‘‘It has been growing.” It grew to some purpose. 
That first conference was held in a hired room at an hotel. 
Two years later we met again in London, but in the splendid 
halls of two of the city companies, and our proceedings were 
opened by the Lord Mayor. As with you, the encourage- 
ment of our national music has been one of the first cares of 
the council of the society; and as a proof of the cordial 
friendship felt toward American musicians, I may state that a 
masterly work by an American composer was selected for 
performance at one of the concerts given at our last con- 
ference. The municipal authorities throughout England have 
recognized the national character of the society by placing the 
public building at its disposal, and a few months ago a 
monthly journal was established to give a full record of the 
work and progress of the society. In addition to this, the 
local examinations are exercising an influence in raising the 
general standard of musical education. 

It is thus evident that a national association, uniting the 
whole of the leading musicians of a country, governed by an 
executive elected of, the 
whole of the members, presents the best means by which 


by, and therefore representative 
great and, as yet, only imperfectly applied aids to the music 
and musical development of a nation can be satisfactorily car- 
ried out. The fact that in the two hemispheres such associa- 
tions, acting on nearly parallel lines, should have been origi- 
nated almost simultaneously, is in itself a proof that the ne- 
cessity for such organization was strongly felt, and the success 
which has attended their formation is also evidence that the 
profession has attained a development which rendered combi- 
nation not only possible but requisite. Order is heaven’s first 
law, and if, from any cause, one or even both of the existing 
associations should fail, the principle of union would still 
remain and be brought forward again and again, until, with its 
advantages fully recognized, its triumph should be final and 
complete. 


Let us, however, look forward with the hope—the fervent 





hope—that the kindred associations, impelled by the same mo- 
tives, accepting the same responsibilities, may grow in ever 
increasing power and influence. Believe me, the night is now 
passing away, the dawn is at hand. If great men working 
alone, unheeded, amidst trial and suffering, have won from 
heaven such wealth of harmony, such floods of melody as now 
enrich the world, may we not hope that National Associations 
of Musicians, working like sisters, hand in hand, joint heirs 
of the glorious past, will lead the world to a still more glorious 
future, when triumphs of art and wonders of skill as yet un- 
dreamt of, when transcendent harmony and living melody of 
untold beauty shall refine the minds, delight the hearts and 
raise to adoration the souls men. 


Among Second Hand Book Dealers. 


A Music Bookworm’s RAMBLE IN SEARCH OF RARE Lir- 
ERARY WorKs ON Music THROUGH SoME New York 
Book STALLS AND LIBRARIES. 

HERE is more for the literary and musical 
antiquarian to find among the dusty, musty tomes of the 
second hand dealers than one would suppose. I had often 
tested this in Europe and picked up many a little jewel of his- 
tory or art for a mere trifle, ¢. g. ‘* History and Service of the 

Ancient Armenian Church,” in Venice (with the complete 

Wakitharist service attached), Saalschuetz on Hebrew music 

in Prague, an ancient cut of Beethoven in Vienna, but had 

really never made such a pilgrimage in New York. I have 
been poring over some of the interesting facsimiles of the 

Alexandrine (London), Vatican (Rome) and Sinaiatican manu- 

scripts of the Bible (this last just received from London), in 

the Y. M. C. A. library, and, by the courtesy of Mr. Poole, 
their librarian, was permitted to eagerly scan the pages of the 
magnificently emblazoned Ambrosian Antiphonarium of the 
thirteenth century. It is a very fine specimen of the most 
elaborate, as well as religiously conscientious, manuscript of 
the early Italian monastic period and is a very treasure. Its 
pedigree has not been traced, but it is undoubtedly genuine. 

One could almost transport one’s self back to the dear old 

cases of Leipsic, Heidelberg or Rome, holding so many of 

the masterworks of the early theoreticians, monks and com- 
posers while looking at it. 

A particularly grand volume is the genuine example of the 
first Bible from the Gutenberg press in the Lenox Library, for 
which a Brooklyn lady offered $30,000 apd was refused. I 
spent several days in wandering through old second hand book 
stalls and curio dealers, and was well repaid for my delightful 


trouble. Among many wonderful relics, such as a specimen 
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print by Ben. Franklin, valued at $100, some grand old plates 
and anatomical works, Lutheran bibles, old missals and real 
treasures of book and picture lore, | came across many rare 
musical works. A fine specimen of Jamieson’s ‘* Traditionary 
Ballads,” edited by Dean Christie, a rare find to the lover of folk 
song ; a most interesting copy of the great Dr. Charles Burney's 
monumental *‘ History of Music,” in four quarto volumes, and 
indeed no less a rarity than one of the original first subscrip- 
tion copies (numbered), with Burney’s own signature, and one 
that belonged to the son of the great tenor Dubourg, spoken 
of so frequently by Hindel as singing for him in Dublin. I 
found many annotations over Dubourg’s signature in the vol- 
umes. I found other copies of Burney (two). I further found 
a genuine copy of Burney’s ‘‘ Account of Musical Perform- 
ances in Westminster Abbey in Commemoration of Hiindel,” 
with most beautiful plates and a curious original ode, i785. I 
perused eagerly the ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences and Account of 
Italian Opera from 1777 
Among several old song services and very antiquated anthem 
books of quaint contents and instructive psalters I found one of 
the Dyce psalters, a beautiful book asto workmanship, 1843. A 
very rare and readable book is Hogarth’s ‘‘ Memories of the 
Musical Drama,” with very valuable portraits of singers of the 
last century and beginning of this in England, Ireland and 


to 1834,” by Earl of Edgecumbe, 1834. 


other countries, two volumes, octavo. 

Indeed it gives much rare reading about the singing plays, 
pastorales and early works of English school not obtainable 
elsewhere. By the bye, the first volume of ‘‘ Burney” bore 
date 1776 (year first volume was issued) and guarantees safe 
delivery of the other volumes when completed. I found a 
charming little book for a few cents, ‘‘ The Voice of Harmony 
in Creation,” by Estcordt, 1857, a perfect mine of poetical and 
prose remarks and points about music. A very rare and quaint 
work by Malcolm, *‘ Treatise on Music” (1730), and one very 
old ‘‘ Essay on Music,” of Nathan, caused me to tingle with 
that peculiar longing to possess them inherent to the delver 
into the lore of any subject. Greatest treasure of all, I found 
a complete set (five volumes, quarto) of the old five editionso , 
Sir John Hawkins’ ‘* History of the General Science and His- » 
tory of Music” (1776). There are annotations and marginal» 
notes of various eminent musicians of England of that time, , 
and considering Hawkins much better than Burney, and tha, , 
grand old work complete better than Novello’s (two volumes, jg 
octavo, 1875, digest or rehash), I acquired this masterwork ats 
once for my own shelves. Burney, as is well known, never ™* 
A learned man of London writes 
tells much that is 


was in a second edition. 
many marginal notes on 
interesting of his father’s dining and conversing with Hindel 


His name is Hawes (William), and he first caused 


its leaves and 


and others. 
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-THE 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A- 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


THE — 


anions AT 


= 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 





Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


Mevzourne, February 19, 1380. 


I must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate; they are in as perfect condition as when they 
left the factory, and they have been more exposed than any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos 


and Organs are much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


My place in the Exhibition was 


right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corrugated iron, and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof 
of the building all the afternoon, and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on the Pianos. 
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the ‘* Freischtitz”’ to be performed in London. I found a rare 
of Hans Christian Anderson's *‘ Improvisatore,” a most 


nating book, and a copy of Rimbault’s ‘‘ Old Ballads and 


Song: collected from ancient books and manuscripts. I 
1 easily name a score of other works of undoubted merit 

and cheapness unearthed by me. 
I learned more about books in general, and musical history 
erature in particular, in a week than I would in a year's 
routine work, and I would advise musicians, pianists and 
cst et out of the rut,” for there is much thatis good that 
outside the beaten track. I shall renew my pilgrimages 
nd will tell the Courter what lI find. In listening to the 
nteresting story of alibrarian relating how the ‘* Codex Sinaiat- 


t was unearthed in the old monastary on the slope of the 


wwful Mount Sinai, I thought of how Dr. Rust, of Leipsic 
antor of the St. Thomas School) found some of the now 
st celebrated cantatas of Bach wrapped as manuscripts 
round young apple trees in a Meierei Bauernhof or 
farm orchard near Altenburg, not far from Leipsic.” Bach 
spent atime there, had packed away these manu- 
cripts in an old chest—had forgotten them. The Bauer 
d them for wraps for his young trees. Rust was the 
ky one to find these treasures, and he was rewarded and 
honored by being appointed cantor to fill the giant Bach’s old 
More anon from one who roots around and rambles 


t of the way places, 


W. WauGu Lauper. 


Sound Sense in the Buffalo “ Evening 


” 
News. 
| a lamentable fact that ministers, as 
f know little, if anything of music, or appreciate its 
er as an art or science. In fact, while it is a promi- 


f the church service it is, in the eye of most 


nerely so because it happened so, rather than from 
ecessity lo such ministers the musical portion of 
owable, in that while it performs no real use 
t work of saving souls, it relieves the parson from 
abor the pulpit, adds variety and contrast, gives 
eathe,’ arrange his notes, and enable him to 
ore feature of the service, the sermon. 
{ the case comes from lack of musical 
ich musical knowledge the schools 
s one sided man are largely responsible. 
the schools are criminally guilty of 
' g from its ministerial students, 
j t must be known, is to play so 
j s " One who is ig- 
> power can hardly be 
‘ t rely sensuous 
‘ n will hardly ac- 
| en itin the services of the church. 
n or W musically unin- 
t vith his righ ed } nd him. 
\ ¢ " thatar er shou be sical 
rt ven ay a 1 of high degree It d 
! ‘ him, however, that he have some nowle 
! ence, enot it least to enable him to act 

ader of the service, and to inject a slight deg 
n st e into his arrangements for the musical part 
ims Every preparatory school, college and 
i eminary should have a chair of music The 
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schools which are wide awake in the van of the great 
educational movements of the day are beginning to see and 
provide for this, to their credit and advantage. It is the boast 
of some ministers that they cannot tell one tune from another. 
This state of things is fast becoming discreditable to the cloth. 
The sword of the spirit is a two-edged one. So is music and 
preaching a double edged power in the church, if both edges 
are kept in good repair by use and intelligent care. Let the 
schools see to it that their students are taught the principles 
at least of the art divine, and then let the church committees 
and councils see to it that the men they appoint to direct the 
services of the church shall be able to act with wisdom and | 
practical intelligence in all its department of worship, the 


most prominent of which is that of music. 
he ” 
Figaro” Talks. 
‘As Ithers See Us,” 
is assumed that the big gooseberry season 
Otherwise we 


T 
| has now commenced in the United States. 
should probably not have been favored with an article extend- 
ing over a column and a half in Tue Musicat Courier, on 
the tremendous question whether English are or are not a 
musical nation. My esteemed contemporary naturally argues | 
that we are not, and that the 60,000 people who listened on 

Good Friday to oratories and other music conclusively proved | 
that we are religious and not musical. The assertion is easy | 
to make, and it is only when my esteemed contemporary pro- | 
ceeds to give its reasons that the hollowness of the argument 

is apparent. We are told, for example, that ‘‘the clatter of 

the horses’ hoofs at Epsom, or the sound of the rival oars of 

Oxford and Cambridge dipping or splashing in the water, is 

far sweeter to British ears than the most divine music ever 
composed.” It would, of course, be quite beside the mark to 
declare that the inhabitants of this effete monarchy never have 
heard any ‘‘divine” music, and do not expect to do so this 
side of Paradise. 
we, it is true, may all plead guilty, though for the life of me I 


To a hankering after Epsom or Putney 


cannot understand why a man’s fondness for rowing should 
interfere with his love for music. My esteemed contemporary 
even finds fault with our Hindel Festivals, saying that we de 
light in them because we can there see and hear ‘‘ eight thous- 


and or more singers and instrumentalists.” It is a mere de 


tail that nobody not gifted with the faculty for seeing double 
has ever observed or heard many more than half that number 


of singers and instrumentalists at a Hiindel Festival. 
* 


We are also told that our enthusiasm is reserved for | 
a ‘‘ game of cricket, or Irving’s simper, or watching the baby 


* 


hippopotamus taking its bath.” The most astounding fact of 


all must be left to the last. We are gravely informed that the 
** late Prince Albert devoted much time and money in his en- | 
deavors to develop our musical taste.” The late Al- 
bert did not devote much money to anything at all, and he 
It was in 


Prince 


never spent a penny of money on music. his days 


that the pay of artists attending the court was cut down to 


£7 7s. for English musicians and £10 Ios. for foreigners, and 


HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. ‘Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SrPECLlIALTIITES : fp — 
CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, ~ 
Preferred and praised by the artists for = 
TONE AND TOUCH. F 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with = 
strict correctness guaranteed. \ 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 


the Prince’s mere patronage of the Ancient Concerts gave 


hose moribund performances the coup de grace. 


* 
*¥ 


x 
Those who have been led to expect a season of Ger- 


era next winter by the Angelo-Neumann troupe are 


OF 


likely to be disappointed. 


| many years were the rumors concerning ‘‘ Otello.’ 


| o undertake a trip up the Rhine. 


| general dance. 


Mr. Neumann will really spend the 
winter at Prague, where, instead of Wagner’s music, he will 
produce a large number of novelties of various national 
schools, among others Litolff’s ‘‘ Templars,” the Bohemian 
‘Fortunate Emeric,” the Russian 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Enfants de 
and an 


” 


composer Von Resznicek’s 
composer Solovjeff’s ‘‘ Cordelia,” 
la Bruyére,”” Max Beer's *‘ Otto the Free Shooter,” 
opera called ‘* Eddystone,” by Adolph Wallnoefer, a tenor at 
the opera house Prague. 
* 
x * 

Mr. Augustus Harris, however, will come to the rescue. 
He has, I am told, already signed an agreement to take Covent 
Garden for an autumn season of opera at the close of the 
Promenade Concerts. English opera (now Carl Rosa is dead) 
seems likely to be banished to the provinces, and in its highest 
form will, I suppose, disappear altogether. 


* 
* 


* 

The Vienna “ New Free Press”’ will have it that Verdi 
is really engaged upon a new opera—‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,” 
the libretto by Bol to—and that he has finished the first act. 


These statements are constantly denied; but, then, so for 


* - * 

Instead of coming to England as he intended, Mr. 
Peter Benoit last week more sensibly celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Musical Society of Antwerp by the 
The 
libretto is written in Flemish, and it seems to be a very extra- 
The political aspects of ‘‘ The Rhine ” 
The hero and heroine, in 


production of his new cantata entitled ‘‘ The Rhine.” 


ordinary performance, 
are only delicately touched upon. 
the middle and principal portion of the cantata, simply become 
a sort of couple of Cook’s tourists, and make up their minds 
This, of course, is after a 
sort of prologue, which has nothing todo with thestory. Inthe 
second part the travelers embark on board the boat in com- 
pany with several students and teachers. The steamer halts 
at Mannheim, Mayence and At 
Worms Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans converse in 
their own languages, and the peculiarities of the various na- 
At Bingen the 


various other stations. 


tionalities are said to be pleasantly hit off. 
whole party disembark for the purpose of drinking to the an- 
cient glories of the German people. At Coblenz the students 
leave the boat, and the other travelers express their joy in a 
The third part of the cantata is an epilogue, 
and it consists only of a single chorus, in which German unity 


is glorified. * 


* * 
It is said that Dr. Joachim has expressed his willing- 
ness to go to the United States next spring, and give sixteen 
We doubt 


performances for the sum of £2,000 and expenses. 


it. . 
* * 

The death is announced of Miss Gertrude Fischer, 
aged twenty-one, a promising young singer at several of the 
German opera houses. * 

& ¥ 


Miss Maud Sims Reeves, daughter of the tenor, was 
married June 8 to Mr. Wigg, a stockbroker. 


* 
* y 


The Austrian Emperor has just bought the MS. of 
eighty-eight songs alleged to have been composed in the four- 
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teenth century by the Tyrolese minnesinger Oswald von 
Wolkenstein. It is hoped they are authentic. 


* * 

It is again said that one of the novelties of the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1891 will be an oratorio by Dr. Mackenzie. But 
an oratorio was promised for Birmingham last year, though 
it never came off. 7 

* aa 

The deaths are announced of Otto Bernhardt, aged 
fifty, chief viola player of Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra, and 
of Mathilde Gelhaar, once Jenny Lind’s rival at the Stockholm 


Opera. 








Suicide of Eugene Thayer. 

R. EUGENE THAYER, the well-known or- 

ganist, of this city, committed suicide by shooting, at 

11 o'clock June 27, at Burlington, Vt. Dr. Thayer arrived there 

last week, accompanied by his wife. He was out with Mrs. 

Thayer previous to the shooting. She noticed, on their re- 

turn, that he had a package in his hand. He asked her if 

she intended to go out again, and she replied in the nega- 
tive and went to her room, 

About an hour later she found his body in a closet. A re- 
volver was clutched.in his hand. He had placed the weapon 
in his mouth and pulled the trigger. 
it a clear case of suicide, and the physicians said that death 
must have been instantaneous. Mrs. Thayer said that her 
husband had been mentally unsound for some time, and 
had complained of painsin his head. He had also been dis- 
appointed in not getting more pupils. 

Dr. Eugene Thayer came to this city from Boston about 
He first called attention to his 


The coroner decided 


seven or eight years ago. 
musical ability by his masterly playing on the grand organ 
in Music Hall, Boston. through his publica- 
tions, his reputation has extended until he became known 
both in Europe and America. After his arrival in this city 
he became attached to St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church as organist, but in time he gave this up and began 
He had a wife, 


Since then, 


teaching, in which he was very successful, 
two daughters and a son, and his family relations were 
most happy. For several summers he has taught in Burling- 
ton, Vt. 





Carlotta Patti Dead. 











ARLOTTA PATTI, the celebrated singer, 
died in Paris, June 28. Mr. Krehbiel speaks of her 
at length in the ‘‘ Tribune” as follows: 

Carlotta Patti was three years older than her more famous sister, 
Adelina, having been born in Florence in 1840. 
those belonging to such roving families as the Barilis and Pattis, are 
seldom found to have preserved their family and baptismal records in 
later years, so that more exact information as to the date of her birth is 
not to be had just now. The exact date of the birth of Adelina Patti was 
in debate until a few years ago, when a musical journalist took the trouble 
to bunt up the certificate of her baptism in Madrid. The father of the two 
sisters was Salvatore Patti, a Sicilian tenor singer, their mother a prima 
donna, who had won some fame in Italy as Mrs. Barili, she having first 
married her teacher, Francesco Barili, a Roman musician. Mr. Patti and 
his wife came to America in 1848, when Carlotta was eight and Adelina 
five years old. Mrs, Barili's children by her first husband came to America 
with her, and one of them, Antonio, who was a music teacher in Wash- 
ington about fifteen years ago, became Carlotta’s teacher. Afterward she 
took lessons on the piano from Henri Herz, in Paris, where her father died 
in 1859. 

Her talents at that time were supposed to lie in the field of instrumental 
music, but she soon learned differently and devoted herself to the cultiva- 
tion of her voice. Her first public appearance as a singer in New York 
was effected in 1861, and a year later she appeared in opera. She had un- 
questioned ability as an operatic artist (indeed, there are many who still 
affirm that her histrionic as well as her musical talents were greater than 
those of her sister), but a lameness which had resulted from a disease of 
the hip interfered, and though she occasionally sang operatic roles she 
never identified herself with the lyric drama, The war of the rebellion 
compelled an abandonment of her concert plans in 1863, and she returned 
to Europe, effecting her début in London on April 16 of that year, Six 
years later she came back to America, and for ten years thereafter she was 
a familiar figure on our concert platforms, Her last American tour, in 
the season of 1379-1880, was made in company with Ernest de Munck, a 
violoncellist, whom she had married in September, 1879, and Theodore 
Toedt, the admired local tenor. She had been previously married to a 
violinist, we believe. For some time past she has taught singing in Paris. 
Carlotta Patti's voice was a clear soprano of marvelous range and flexi- 
bility. Its compass was from C below the treble staff to G sharp in alt, 
that is to say from the first leger line below to the fifth space, sharped, 
above. Such music as that allotted to the ‘“ Queen of Night” in Mozart’s 
‘* Magic Flute” she sang with entire ease and perfect taste. Its chief de- 
fect was a lack of sympathetic warmth. 


Prima donnas, especially 








....Miss Adele Aus der Ohe left for Europe on the 
steamer Fulda last Saturday, June 29. She will return in Sep- 
tember. 

....Mr, J. H. McKinley, the tenor of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, this city, leaves for Europe to-day on the 
Gallia, and will return about September. 

+.» The New York State Music Teachers’ Convention 
was held three days last week at Hudson. About a hun- 
dred music teachers were in attendance. 

-»+-Once more the opera season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, has proved an utter failure. The syndicate 
of gentlemen who backed Colonel Mapleson have been mulcted 
to the tune of £5,000, and June 27 a new syndicate, composed 
of Mapleson’s late coadjutors and a few additional gentlemen, 
took the theatre on a seven years’ lease. Under the new 
régime the gallant colonel will be severely excluded. 








ges 


The New England Conservatory. 
HE recent commencement of this ever in- 
creasing school shows that its vigor is unabating. Tre- 
mont Temple was packed with the usual throng of invited 
guests. The graduates were more numerous than ever. 
This great institution has long since attained national im- 
portance. Its patronage comes from every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union and from British America and the South 
American states and the West Indies. It is a somewhat ex- 
traordinary as well as gratifying fact which was disclosed 
at the hearing in the Boston State House, namely, that this 
conservatory is the largest school of its kind in the world, and 
in capacity for imparting musical instruction the equal of any. 
It is an American institution, adapted to American condi- 
tions and wants, but behind nothing of its kind in the world. 
Its average number of pupils for the last six years has 
been about two thousand one hundred, and it is steadily 
For the year just closed the number of registered 
Those who suppose that this is only a 
school of music are far behind the facts. It is a great 
cluster of thirteen schools, all working together to develop 
anew, broad and deep education, a form of education of 


growing. 
pupils is 2,261. 


great value and importance to the country. 

Any student in one of these schools shares the advantages 
common to all, and these advantages are very great and en- 
tirely free. They consist of lectures, recitals, concerts and 
class instruction, 

Bright young people and intelligent parents are discover- 
ing that this is the place to obtain instruction in drawing, 
painting, sculpturing, elocution, oratory, literature, languages 
and sciences as well as in every branch of musical learn- 
ing. 

It is discovered that to be a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory is synonymous with having a broad, generous 
general education, and that its finished work is not aslender 
development in music or art alone. 

It is this which has given this school its great reputation. 

Another cause for its immense popularity is the fact that 
this alone of all conservatories, has a spacious home, attrac- 
tive and safe for its lady pupils. 

Another reason why parents confide their children to its 
care is the fact that it has a Christian aim, and, though not 
sectarian, is generously and warmly religious in its manage- 
ment and tone. 

It is wonderfully well placed in the centre of Boston, 
near to the great halls, churches and libraries, and its students 
have the best advantages possible for enjoyment and im- 
provement. In the near future this school destined to 
larger development still, as the benevolence of the wealthy 
pours in upon it and affords it the needful means of expan- 


is 


sion, 

It is purely benevolent and wholly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the public, and therefore offers unparalleled induce- 
ments for the wise use of money. 

All lovers of music, and especially all teachers of music, 
must needs rejoice in the growing work of this great uni- 
versity of art. 

NEW OPENINGS TO FORTUNE. 

Schools, colleges and universities eagerly seek for the 
graduates of the New England Conservatory to occupy 
lucrative positions in their faculties. 

The supply of graduates does not one-third meet the de- 
mand. 

The new education which makes art, elocution or music 
in some of its branches—piano, voice, violin, organ—only a 
central portion of a broad and generous culture, has pro- 
duced this extraordinary impression and demand ; and all 
young men and women who have artistic talent will not be 
slow to appreciate this opportunity to enter golden paths to 
usefulness and affluence. The rising interest in music, art, 
oratory and expression in this great nation guarantees that 
this demand will long continue, and those who educate them- 
selves to meet the demand are certain to become not only 
most useful but most highly honored citizens of our vast 
commonwealth. 

It sometimes occurs that in a single family some children 
have talent for music, and other#for the fine arts or expres- 
sion, In pursuing their education they need not be separated. 





They may go together to this great school in Boston and | 
enjoy together the free common advantages, worth not less | 


than $200 annually, while one becomes an artist, another 
a painter, another a reader or orator, and from the same 
centre they may go forth to enjoy golden opportunities in 
life. 
A NEW INDUSTRY. 
In the New England Conservatory the school for tuning 
pianos and organs has opened a new industry to women, 


which they are not slow to embrace, It is an easy and lu- 





crative occupation, and the vast increasing number of 
pianos in the country will afford them employment. 

A piano without a tuner is as useless as a locomotive with- 
out an engineer. This is the only school of tuning in the 
Here pupils are taught the action and peculiarities 


most 


world. 
of all kinds of instruments, and fit themselves in a 
superior manner for their field of labor. The old-fashioned 
tuner knew well only one instrument, namely, that made in 
the manufactory where he originally toiled 

The tuner from the New England Conservatory knows all 
instruments well. He is ready, if he so chooses, to tune 
any organ or piano with masterly success. 

Compared with other occupations for women piano tuning 
occupies a high grade, and the number who will avail them- 
selves of it will no doubt be great. A knowledge of tuning 
may be combined with piano teaching, in many cases with 


great profit. 


Commencement Exercises of the Chi- 


cago Musical College. 

N awarding the medals and conferring the 
| diplomas upon the successful students at the Chicago 
Musical College commencement on June 25, 
the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas fittingly expressed the esteem 
which that held the 
where it has flourished for twenty-two years. is not too 


exercises 
in city, 
It 
much to say that no school of musical art in this country 
Dr. 


Thomas cordially complimented Dr. Ziegfeld, the president 


in institution has been 


can point to such arecord of honor and prosperity. 


of the college, and alluded to the excellence of the faculty 
by comparing it with the great European conservatories. He 
then presented to the seventy or more snowy clad young 
students the diplomas and the gold medals that representa- 
tive Chicagoans have made it a custom to give to those who 
especially distinguish themselves and thereby do credit * 
the musical taste of the community. 

The popularity of the college was demonstrated strikinge- 
by the immense audience, the character of which was of ll, 
highest. Central Music Hall was completely filled and man} 
were turned away, unable to obtain even standing room. 
The stage and the auditorium were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and plants, while the parterre of pupils in th 
front seats and the orchestra of thirty-five on the stage ale 
combined to give the hall a gala appearance. The concers 
was a most interesting one. The program was brief, bife 
each number was given in a manner that was not only a 
credit to the exponents as students, but wonld have done 
honor to professionals of experience. The program was as 
follows : Organ meditation and grand choeur, Dubois, Mr. 
Walter Spry ; concerto for piano, Rosenhain, Miss Matthilde 
Stumpp; aria from ‘‘ Herodiade,’ Miss 
Douglas ; violin concerto, Paganini, Mr. Fred. Mills ; 


Massenet, Agnes 

read- 
ing by Miss Laura McGillivray ; piano concerto, op. 69, 
Hiller, Miss Ella Dahl ; scene and prayer from ‘“ Der Frei- 
schtitz,” Miss Ida Mae Kellogg; piano concerto, by Rubin- 
stein, op. 25, Mr. Maurice Rosenfeld. 

In a general way it may be said that the interpretations 
were something more than the efforts of students. They 
displayed not only technical excellence, but genuine appre 
ciation of the compositions in hand. The young performers 
were wholly free from the nervousness usually incidental to 
such occasions, and evinced the repose and the abandon that 
characterize experienced artists. The both 
discriminating and appreciative. Applause was frequent 
and the stage was almost hidden beneath 


audience was 
the profusion of 
The 
Chicago Musical College, as already stated, is now in its 
With its admirable faculty and the 


flowers that were lavished upon the fair graduates. 


twenty-second year. 
sagacity that guides its affairs the splendid work that it has 
done for the development of musical culture in the West is 
likely to be augmented in the future. 








.... Frank Taft, the brilliant young organist, is busy 
opening new church organs. On Monday, June 24, he played the 
inaugural recital at the First Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, 
N. J., and on Thursday, the 27th, he did the same thing at 
the First Presbyterian Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

.... We spoke a short time since of the difficulties 
which confront the Genoese in their desire to honor worthily 
the memory of Christopher Columbus. Alberto Franchetti, 
who had been desired 
35,000 frs. as payment, besides the reservation of all rights in 


to write a composition, demands 


the work. There are a good many composers who would 
undertake the commission for this remuneration. 

....Mrs. Melba, from Melbourne, is the newest prima 
donna to take captive the critics of London in ** 
She is described by one of 


a blue peig- 
noir trimmed with white lace.” 
them who saw her in the peignoir ‘‘among lilacs and roses” 
as tall, elegant, expressive of feature and more than noticeable 
Mrs. Melba used to play the organ in Scoit’'s 
She appeared first in public when she 


in the eyes. 
Church in Melbourne. 
was sixteen; but she declines to say how long ago that was. 
She says she longed to go on the stage when she was a baby. 
The fanciful character of the names of prime donne is shown 
by the fact that Mrs. Melba’s father is Mr. D. Mitchell and 
her husband is Mr. Armstrong. 
before Gounod at the Théatre de la Monnaie. 
of Wales is her friend, and she showed one of her friends a 


She made her operatic début 
The Princess 








cupboard{ul of jewels. 
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Novello, Ewer & Co. 
OVELLO, EWER & CO., the only one of 


all the great foreign music publishing houses which 


N 


has ventured to open a branch in this country, are doing an 
excellent trade in their beautifully fitted up premises, 21 
It is certainly, if not the largest, the 
neatest, cleanest and best kept music store in this country. 
No music teacher or dealer who visits New York ought to 
fail calling on them, 

rhe activity in their publishing department has of late 
been greater The list of their new publications 
brought out during the last three months show certainly a 


East Seventeenth-st 


than ever, 


remarkable enterprise, covering as it does almost every 
field from musical literature to piano music. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to notice that they have added three more 
names to their already very extended list of American com- 
posers whose works they publish. 

rhis is a list of their recent publications : 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

Niecks, F.—Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician, 
In two volumes. Cloth gilt. Price, $10. 

Stainer and Barrett.— Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Handsomely bound,  [Illustrated. Third edition. 
Reduced price, $3. 

Klein, Hermaun.—Musical Notes: An Annual Critical 
Record of Important Musical Events in London, 
rhird year, January-December, 1888, Bound in 
cloth. Price, $1. 

Krehbiel, H. E.—Review of New York Musical Season. 

he fourth volume of this celebrated series, con- 
taining programs of noteworthy occurrences, with 
numerous criticisms during the season 1888-9, and 
the programs of the principal choral societies 
throughout the country, will be published in a few 
days. Price, $2; to subscribers, $1.50 


VOCAL MUSIC, 

‘eethoven Songs.—A selection of his most favorite 

with German and English words. Second 
volume, Price, 60 cents, The first volume was 
published some time ago, 

Cunna, Hamish.—‘ Hark, forward!” a beautiful 
part song by this favorite Scott composer. Price, 5 
cents, 

cott, R. E.—‘“ Peace be 

ng 


Price, 6 cents 


songs, 


Around Thee.” Four part 


de*, F. I Love the Jocund Dance,” Four part song. 
5 cents 


aceut, Charles.—Sailor Lad's Song, a vocal hornpipe 


on singing. Price, 8 cents. 
arshall, F. A.—'‘‘ Five Minutes Exercises.” In two 
rt r the use of singing classes in schools, 


, Price, 2 nts. An excellent work for the purpose. 
VIOLIN MUSIC, 


Ipdtord, ©. Villiers.—Suite for violin solo and or- 
chestra. Arranged for violin and piano, Price, $3. 
ng, Oliver.—Sonata in D minor for violin and piano, 

. Price, $4 
Mackenzie, A.C. Six violin pieces, with piano accom- 
paniment, Price, $2. Separately from the same, 
senedictus,” price, 80 cents; ‘* Zingaresca, price, 

so cents, 

Albums for violin and piano. Price, $1 each. 

No, 11—Six sonatas by Corelli. Edited by Arthur 


Dalmetsch, 

No, 12—Six sonatas by Corelli, 
Dalmetsch., 

No. 13—Eight 
Jacoby 


Edited by Arthur 


national melodies, by 


demption,” by Berthold Tours, 
No, 15—Twelve easy pieces by Arthur Dalmetsch, 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Dossert, Frank G.—Mass in E minor. Vocal score, 
$1.25. Performed with great success at St. Ste- 

phen’s Church and Chickering Hall with Van der 
Stucken’s orchestra. Vocal parts will be published 
shortly, 

Warren, Richard Henry.—Organist of St. Bartholo- 
mew Church, New York. ‘*Te Deum Laudamus” 
in E flat. A very effective Te Deum dedicated to 
Bishop Potter. Price, 20 cents. 

' By the same composer: ‘‘ Oh, the golden glow- 

ig morning!” Hymn. Price, 10 cents 

Selby, Luard A.—The morning and evening service, 
together with the office of the Holy Communion; 
set to music in the key of F. Price, 50 cents. 

All the numbers of this service are also published 
separately. 

Oakeley, Sir tlerbert.—Psalms and hymns for men’s 


voices, for use of colleges, the army, navy and 
male choirs, Price, 40 cents, 
Cruikshank, W. A. C.—‘ Magnificat” and ‘‘ Nunc 


Dimittis” in G, composed for the Festival at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, in London. Price, 15 cents. 
Hutchinson, T.—‘' Te Deum,” in E flat. price, 8 cents. 


Sunderland, Chas. H.-—*' Te Deum,” set to four double | 


chants, The words according to the usage of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Price, 10 cents, 

Hall, Kuog.—‘‘ Hear Me When I Call.” Anthem for 
soprano or tenor solo and chorus. Price, 5 cents. 

Croager, E. G.—‘ Ye Are Now Sorrowful.” Anthem for 
four ve Price, 10 cents. 

Hall, Rev. E. V.—‘* When God of Old Came Down from 
Heaven.” Anthem for bass solo and chorus. Price, 
6 cents. 


ces, 


Vincent, Chas.—‘'Far From My 
Full anthem for mixed chorus. Price, 5 cents. 

Morgan, Viucent.—‘ 0, Lord, Have Mercy.” Anthem 
for baritone, solo and chorus, Price, 15 cents. 

A new edition (pocket edition) of Mendelssohn's oratorio, 


Heavenly Home.” 


| - o8 
‘* Elijah,” in vocal score. 








Siegfried | 
. z ety ke 4 | Fifth 
No, 14——Nine transcriptions from Gounod’s “‘ Re- | Fifth 


| 








A marvel of clear type and good 
print considering its small size. Price, 50 cents. The same 
bound in boards, 75 cents, or bound in cloth, $1. 

ORGAN MUSIC, 

Original Compositions for the Organ. A collection of pieces 
for church and concert uses by the most eminent 
modern writers of all schools and nations, 

The following numbers have been recently published : 














ror, Postludiumin F. .. .... .Algernon Ashton. $0 75 
1o2. Postlude in C minor....... ...Dr. S.C, Heap. 1.00 
203, OClbettoltO. ccc. ccc ccccccce coves n Francis Barnett. 0.75 
104. Scherzo symphonique..........0 .++-sceeeeeeeee Albert Renaud. 0.50 
105. Marche Solennelle (from Leavy).............+++++08 A. Renaud. 0.50 
106. Meditation (from Nicou-Choron).............+..5++ A. Renaud. 0.50 
107. Andante Religioso (Nicou-Choron)........+...+. +. A. Renaud. 0.50 
108, Toccata in D minor..........+....000+ . «s.. W. G, Wood. 0.75 
109. Introduction and variations ............+0+serseees . Haynes, 1.00 
330, Three Offertolees..... 0.0 cccccccceccccscocece Hamilton Clarke. 0.75 
FEte PROB. ogc vce ccc cvcccccees B. Luard Selby. 0.50 
132. Six easy voluntaries..........cccccessceccesceccses Kate Loder. 0.90 
113) aes ee pieces : Ractabe \ 

to » ORS Ro Bo Bocen edd ccncendscvtcessecets einberger 

116. J Bock ar eee bs 
st7. Festal march..........cccccccccsscscccccseseees George Calkin. 0.50 
BOE, SONNE. 6 cccdcccesqnescesmene ° . ...-Battison Haynes, 0.50 
589. LOPBMSEO..ccccccccccccccccccvccessscscccces .F. E. Gladstone. 0.50 
200, SOMO MATCH. ..cccccccccce-covrgcecscccccceces B. Luard Selby. 0.75 
Calkins, George.—Soft Voluntaries. Book 12 of this 


popular collection. Price, $1. 

Bach, J. S.—The Organ Works edited by Bridge & 
Higgs, with preface and explanations. The best 
edition of Bach's organ works ever published. Eight 
books are out. Price, $1 and $1.20 each. 

PIANO MUSIC. 

Muhlfeld, W.—Valse Gracreuse. 
brilliant drawing room piece. 

Sydenham, E. A.—Six short and easy pieces in two 
parts. Composed expressly for the use of young 
children, the compass for the right hand being 
within the octave. Price, complete, $1 ; separate- 
ly, each 25 cents. Excellent teaching pieces. 

We have only to add to the above magnificent list of new 
publications that Novello, Ewer & Co. will shortly publish 
two new numbers of their celebrated primer series, 7. ¢., 
the second part of Rotter’s primer on ‘‘ Musical Dictation” 
and a work on *‘ Musical Graces,” by Ed. Dannreuther, the 
well-known London pianist and brother of our own violin 
artist Gustav Dannreuther. 


Philharmonic Dates. 
HESE are the dates of the New York Philhar- 
monic and Brooklyn Philharmonic societies’ public re- 
hearsals and concerts for the coming season : 


Price, 50 cents. A 








NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, 


November 15, 1889. 
November 16, 1889. 
December 6, 1889. 
... December 7, 1889. 
Me Dncektsasdees, bea eeaws Public robenreal.......c0.css January 10, 1890. 
.. January 11, 1890. 
....February 7, 1890. 
..February 8, 1890, 
..March 7, 1890. 
March 8, 1890. 
April 11, 1890. 
April 12, 1890. 





BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC, 


November 8, 1880. 





Concert.... November 9, 1889. 
Public rehearsal... , December 13, 1889. 
SR ethane )segienceatads December 14, 1889 
Public rehearsal............. January 17, 1890. 
t NAc. cacacnhesess> ssa January 18, 1890. 
Fourth .. sb: sveeessvesde Public rehearsal........... .February 14, 18930. 
Fourth ee ee or February 15, 1890. 





ocviaseeeaemend Public rehearsal.............March 14, 1890. 
March 15, 1890. 
April 18, 1890. 
Mtscwie’ 6; cecstvep April 19, 1890. 


Sixth 


Sixth 











——Dr. Eugene Thayer, of this city, who committed 


| suicide the other day in Burlington, Vt., appeared in over four 


thousand concerts in the leading cities of Europe and 


America. 

——Once, discoursing on the singular effects of music, 
Boswell remarked to Johnson that it produced in his mind 
‘“‘alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was 
ready to shed tears, and daring resolution, so that I was in- 
clined to rush into the thickest of the (purely hypothetical) 
battle.” To this Johnson, who had little ear for harmony, and 
less sympathy for gush, replied that if music made such a fool 
of him he would never listen to it. Musical critics, who have 
to sit through performances of certain modern compositions, 
occasionally feel as Boswell did—one moment plunged into 
the depths of misery and the next seized with the frantic desire 
to punch the head of the composer who mistakes fugues for 
fancy and toil for talent, 





A German contemporary tells the following anec- 
dote of the once famous Dresden Kapellmeister Amadeus 
Naumann. Naumann was a special favorite of Frederick 
William II. of Prussia, who was a good musician and played 
several instruments. Upon one occasion, when the kapell- 
meister was in Berlin to superintend the production of one of 
his own works, the king was present at a rehearsal, and in 
the enthusiasm of the moment seized a violoncello and played 
with the orchestra. At first the composer was flattered by this 
mark of favor, but presently he perceived that the royal ’cello 
was behind the rest of the instruments, and thus spoiled the 
general effect, whereupon he called out, ‘‘ More Prussian fire, 
your Majesty!” The other players were horrified at this 
piece of audacity, but the king had too much good sense to 
take offense, and obediently followed the directions of the 
kapellmeister, 





Wagner’s Piano Sonatas. 


¥ 1830 Wagner was studying counterpoint 

and composition with Theodor Weinlig, cantor at the 
Thomasschule, Leipsic, and to that teacher the young mu- 
sician dedicated his op. 1—a piano sonata in B flat, which 
was written in 1831 and published in 1832. Mr. Dannreuther, 
in the article ‘‘ Wagner” in Sir G. Grove’s ‘* Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” quotes some remarks made by Wagner 
in 1877 in reference to those early lessons. Weinlig, it ap- 
pears, used to thoroughly analyze some work (generally one 
by Mozart) and then set his pupil to go and write something 
similar in form. One can understand, then, the sort of music 
which would result from such a process ; the form. would de- 
termine the matter, not the matter the form. And at first it 
cannot well be otherwise. 


The ‘Allegro con brio” commences with a few chords 
establishing the key in a manner which would appear formal 
even in Haydn. The principal and second subjects are of the 
usual Haydn-Mozart type. There is nothing to notice par- 
ticularly in this movement, unless it be the determined manner 
in which the young Wagner stuck to his thematic material in 
the development section, and the somewhat Beethovenish 
coda. The ‘‘ Larghetto,” in the key of the sub-dominant, is a 
plain, straightforward movement, and would well pass muster 
as an early effort of Beethoven. The ‘‘ Menuetto” is quite in 
the spirit of Haydn. In the ‘‘ Finale,” a well written move- 
ment, there are some canonic imitations which remind one of 
the opening movements of Mozart's Sonata in F, the one in 
common time. 

In 1853 an album sonate was written, and published in 1877. 
Here is a work of quite a different stamp. And as it was, so far 
as we are aware, performed for the first time in London 
recently by Sir C. Hallé (or, to be quite safe, we ought 
to say announced for performance), at his third concert, 
a brief description of it may prove interesting to our readers. 

It contains only one movement, and that a slow one. The 
first section commences after four introductory bars, with a 
quiet, pensive theme in the key of A flat, 3-4 time. The music 
is diatonic, and homophony prevails throughout. An enhar- 
monic modulation leads us to the key of C major and to a new 
theme, a long drawn cantilena, which reminds one now of 
‘*Tannhiuser,” now of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.”” Again, the accom- 
paniment is studiously simple. Portions of the first theme 
soon make their appearance, and then comes a long develop- 
ment of the opening notes of this theme. The time changes 
to 2-4, and the music becomes more and more animated, 
Here, again, of Wagner’s power of combining melodies, such 
as we find in his music dramas, there is no trace. 

After some time the phrase dwelt on so long is given out #/ 
on the dominant harmony of C minor, and then the music 
calms down till at last only the tonic of that key is heard. 
The second theme now reappears in the key of D flat with 
slight modifications. A graceful passage leads us back to the 
opening key. The music commenced as at the outset. but we 
have in reality reached the coda. There is a phrase which re- 
minds one of a leit motif in ‘° Die Walkiire,” and one modula- 
tion which in its harmony recalls the love duet in ‘‘ Tristan,” 
The music ends quietly and in the simplest manner possible. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








HAT is the matter with the individuals who ad- 
vertised and announced the concerts of the 
Kentucky Music Teachers’ State Association last week 
at Louisville? Is the mental equilibrium of some of 
these people out of plumb, for they certainly cannot be 
considered sane when they advertise ‘‘ Eugenie de Roode 
Rice, the greatest pianist of New York city?” There is 
no such thing as a “pianist of New York city,” such 
an official position not having been provided for in the 
city’s charter. 

If they intended to convey the idea that Eugenie de 
Roode Rice is the greatest pianist living in New York 
city, they certainly made another serious mistake ; for, 
if the greatest pianist living in this city—whoever that 
may be—ever played or is to play in Louisville, he or she 
would not be announced to play at a concert where the 
admission was free, as we see the Kentucky Music 
Teachers’ Association concert announced. 

“ The entertainments are given solely for the promo- 
tion of art in Kentucky,” says the announcement. If 
so, why combine such a pure motive with a false pre- 
tense? Why ask people to listen to the “ greatest pian- 
ist of New York city,” when you know there is no such 
person, and that if it were possible that such a person 
existed by common consent, and that a lady pianist 
should be or could have been selected, that Mrs. de 
Roode Rice, although a very fair player, could not have 
been selected in preference to such artists as Carrefio or 
Aus der Ohe, or others. 

Comparisons are odious, but people who look for them 
sometimes will get them. 








—In the Berlin performances of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” in June, Rosa Sucher sang ‘‘Isolde” and Stritt 
«‘ Tristan,” 
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That “Eiffel Tower” Note. 


WuaT THE FrencH Critics SAY ABouT MIss SANDERSON. 
HERE has been considerable discussion 
about the optimistic dispatches concerning the success 
of Miss Sibyl Sanderson in ‘‘Esclarmonde,” arising from 
the appearance of a long dispatch in the Chicago ‘* Herald” 
on the day preceding the production of the opera in Paris, 
This dispatch, giving a eulogistic view of the performance, 
appeared in the Chicago ‘‘ Herald” of May 14. Miss Sand- 
erson made her début on May 15, and the New York ‘* Her- 
ald” published on May 16 a dispatch almost identical with 
that of the Chicago ‘‘ Herald.” New York ‘‘ Truth” then 
charged the two ** Heralds” with puffery and preparing their 
views in advance. The matter has caused much comment, 
hence we have gone to the fountain head—the French press— 
to see how real was Miss Sanderson’s success. The following 
extracts are selected from the critiques appearing in the Paris 
papers. The criticisms, it will be noticed, are generally favor- 
able, though the praise is, perhaps, rather more qualified than 
would be expected from the cable dispatches, 

J. Weber, in ‘‘ Le Temps, says: ‘‘ Miss Sanderson has a 
passion for high notes, There are in this scene vocalizations, 
rising by intervals of a fifth or an octave, which disconcert one. 
Nevertheless, Miss Sanderson sings this scene brilliantly.” 

Réné de Récy, in ‘‘La Revue Bleue;” ‘* Miss Sanderson 
did not content herself with looking beautiful and trilling up 
to the very stars. She acted with intelligence.” 

A. Boisard, in ‘‘ Le Monde Illustré:” ‘* Miss Sanderson 
possesses a well trained voice, whose chief merit is that it 
reaches to an extraordinary height, the famous high G, of 
which so much has already been said in connection with this 
young American's assumption of the rdle of ‘ Esclarmonde.’ 
It is curious to listen to the execution of this four de force, but 
it is in the nature of vocal acrobatics and has nothing in com- 
mon with art. The youthful grace of Miss Sanderson serves 
her not less than her budding talent in a rdle which makes evi- 
dent at first view that she has attempted, perhaps to the detri- 
ment of her future career, a début a little too showy,” 

Louis Besson, in ‘‘ L’Evenement;” ‘‘ The woman is won- 
derfully pretty, the artist is not embarrassed, and certainly 
this débutante is ‘ somebody.’” 

Ernest Reyer, in the ‘* Journal des Debats :” ‘‘ Her voice is 
a trifle thin in the medium register, but extremely brilliant and 
flexible in the upper notes. Her success is well merited, but 
she should not abuse her gifts.” 

Mr. Savigny, in ‘‘L’Illustration:” ‘‘ One of the great at- 
tractions of the evening was the début of Miss Sanderson at 
the Opera Comique in the rdle of ‘ Esclarmonde.’ Miss San- 





derson is ravishing in appearance. Her voice, a little un- 
Steady at first, gained confidence from the favorable recep- 
tion, and the public has adopted instantly this cantatrice who 
recommended herself by the brilliancy and freshness of her 
voice. Moreover, Miss Sanderson has had the most striking 
passages in this rdle written for her.” 

Auguste Vitu, in ‘‘ Le Figaro:” ‘‘ The applause Miss Sander- 
son received for the simplicity with which she sang the com- 
plaints of *‘Esclarmonde’ is of more value than the enthusi- 
asm shown when she produced the so/ aigu—the ‘ Eiffel Tower’ 
note of the Opera Comique.” 

Pierre Véron, in *‘Le Journal Amusant :” ‘‘ Miss Sanderson 
has made a striking début. Her singing has a boldness (des 
hardiesses) at times disturbing. She should not make a habit of 
it, I think; otherwise she would run the risk of breaking a 
voice slight rather than robust. But the brilliancy is as incon- 
testable as the beauty of the artiste.” 

Alphonse Duvernoy, in the ‘‘ République Frangaise :” ‘‘ She 
conquered the public, not alone with her eyes, her shoulders 
and her arms, but also with her dramatic intelligence.” Re- 
garding the ‘‘ Eiffel Tower” note, he says: ‘‘It is an eccen- 
tricity, nothing more.” 

Victor Roger, in ‘‘Le France: ” ‘* Sibyl Sanderson cer- 
tainly has talent, but is she sufficiently dramatic—is her voice 
well poised enough to support the weight of an entire work? 
She showed wonderful intelligence, and succeeded much bet- 
ter than could be expected.” 








....S50 much has been written and said about Profes- 
sor Herkomer’s ‘‘An Idyl,” which was produced recently 
before an audience of 120 people (all the diminutive theatre at 
Bushey, near London, will hold), that it is now desirable to 
record only general impressions. The plot is a story full of 
human interest. A father is anxious for the welfare of his 
daughter, who has half jilted an honest young countryman of 
her own rank in life and is dazzled by the attentions of the 
lord of the hall. The lord in question is no heartless rake, 
for on an appeal to his better nature he gives her up and 
solaces himself with his hunting. The damsel, who has been 
warned by her father of her danger in a ballad, which tells of 
the scorn heaped upon a girl who fell from woman’s virtuous 
estate, then accepts the situation and the hand of the only 
man now available to her. Mr. Herkomer, who is responsible 
for the music, does not shine in his songs, set to excellent 
lyrics from Mr. Bennett’s pen, but which none of his amateur 
or other artists could adequately sing. He is at his best in 
the orchestration, which takes the place of dialogue and em- 
phasizes the mimic action of the performers. That the scor- 
ing betrays signs of crudity and inexperience is of course 
only to be expected. But the orchestration, which Dr. Richter 
conducted from some subterranean retreat, is really remark- 





able for an amateur, and equally with the marvelously fin- 
ished groupings of crowds and general stage presentation re- 
flected infinite credit upon the head of the Art School at 
Bushey. 

The stage scenery and 
period are indeed almost unique. 
and the casting of the shadows of 
quaint gables of the fourteenth century houses would have 
given many a theatrical director a valuable hint in stage 
management. So, too, the sunshine (the sun itself is not 
seen) in the same street scene while the marriage procession 
passes by in the last act. The colors in the sky, the solid 
building of the houses and the strikingly realistic cornfields, 
only half harvested, which stretched across the hills in the 
distance, were practically true to nature. Among the per- 
formers, Mr. Herkomer himself, as a bluff old blacksmith, 
carried off the palm; but Miss Dorothy Dene was admirable 
in the emotional character of his daughter, and two young 
lovers, who sing a quaint duet at the opening of the second 
act, would have been equally excellent could the lady have 
given due effect to the music allotted to her. One of the best 
features of the entertainment was the whimsical performance 
of a dilapidated Mummer by Mr. Werschmidt. The dismal 
manner in which this born low comedian howled his ancient 
ballad along the empty street, and the extraordinary twitch 
which he from time to time gave to his body, simply convulsed 
many old stagers among the audience, who are not readily 
moved to laughter. 

..--A cable dispatch has been received in Boston 
announcing the death at Berlin, on the 27th ult., of Mr. Er- 
nest Jonas, a talented 'cellist, and for some time a resident of 
that city. He was gifted as a composer as well as an instru- 
mentalist, and was a favorite pupil at Brussels of the great 
violoncellist, Adrien Francois Servais, with whom he after- 
ward lived for several years. 


the costumes of the Chaucer 
The rising of the moon 
evening upon the 








Music in Buffalo. 


BurFrato, June 30. 


APTAIN MAHAN’S scheme of concerts in Music Hall, 


modeled after the summer concerts by Thomas, in Chicago, has 


proven eminently successful, and large numbers of people wend their way to 
the fine hall, where they enjoy their beer and Meyerbeer, as Elson says, im- 
mensely. Everyone goes, and there you can listen, talk, eat, drink, and even 
dance (in the recesses of the stage wings) as much as you wish. 'eethoven, 
Berlioz, Gounod, Strauss—pay your money and take your choice, Those 
croakers who said “twas a shame to ruin Music Hall with tobacco smoke 
and beer drinking,”’ and similar things, have seen success attend the efforts 
of U. S. Engineer Captain F. A. Mahan, who has well proven his right to 
wear the title of ‘* Engineer,” having so successfully managed the enterprise. 
He has a backing of $15,000, and this has enabled him to engage only picked 
men, who, under Lund, play with the music. 

Alexander Spencer, formerly with ‘* Corinne,’’ has a company at the 
Star, who give light opera finely. isses Louise Eissing, Alice Vane 


Lizzie Gonzalez, Eloise Cole are the principal ladies; Messrs. Campbe’ “= 


Sturges, Wheelan, Daly, the men, and the past week all contributed th 
share in giving * Girofie-Girofla” right worthily. Miss Eissing and } 
Campbell are particular favorites. ‘* The chorus is large—so are the cho. 
girls,’ says Drake, of the “ Commercial ;’' and soare the audiences, he mig 
have added. C. SHart 








WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A 


HARDMAN PIANO 


It is the Most Durable Piano made. 


It Improves under Usage. 


It has more Volume of Tone than any 


other instrument. 


It stands in Tune longer than any other 


Piano. 


It is the only Piano with the New 


Patent Harp Stop. 


NEW WAREROOMS: No. 138 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 


BECAUSE: 
6. 


It is the only Piano with the New 


Metal Key, Support. 


It leads all others among 


It is Unequaled in Action. 


the best 


people. 


It is the Handsomest Piano made. 


at an 








And, most important of all, 


it is sold 


honest price. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
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AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


KI. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 






advance, 
- Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
paid in advance have no money to 


tising bills be 


conduct their business. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 


KV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





OUR SPECIAL. 


—— > 





HIS number of THE MUSICAL COURIER is No. 1 of 
T Volume XIX., and with it we begin the last six 
months of the first 10 years of the paper’s existence. It 
will be distributed in large quantities, especially in the 
Music Teachers’ National Con- 
The paper, as is always the 


Northwest and at the 

vention in Philadelphia. 

case with THE MusICAL COURIER, speaks for itself. 
[here were several reasons why we deferred last week’s 


paper and merged it into this week’s issue. In the first 
place, we give our advertisers more than twice the cir- 

ilation with this special edition than they receive 
usually. 


But there was yet another and particular reason for 


It has been the habit of our es- 


delaying our paper. 


teemed contemporaries who publish their papers on 
Fridays and Saturdays to take the news published in 
Tue MusicaL CouRIER on Wednesdays and bodily 
transfer it to their columns without crediting this paper, 


and the piracy has lately become so bold that it is tire- 
some and nauseating. 

In order to prove with the best kind of evidence that 
the music trade papers have no facilities to secure news, 
and that without THE MUSICAL COURIER of Wednes- 
days at their disposal they print no news, we refer the 
trade to the papers published last Friday and Saturday, 
and ask that a comparison be made between those 


sheets and this paper, and simply on a basis of news and 
live matter, and not puffs. 

That was the chief reason for delaying this paper. 
Much of the news in this issue was in type last Wednes- 
day in our office, and should have been in the Friday 


and Saturday music trade papers. It will now be found 
in those papers next Friday and Saturday. 

We have not yet decided whether to do so, but we 
may bring this paper out on Saturdays in the future, 


instead of Wednesdays. It is unfortunate that the 





music trade press depends upon one paper for its 
material, for competition is the life of trade, and if 
these papers would exert energy and newspaper tact, 
and spend some money to get independent news each 
week, it would stimulate music trade journalism all 
over and exercise a healthy influence upon the trade in 
general. 








HE Harvard Piano Company, of Boston, have leased 
a new factory building in Cambridgeport, Mass., 
which they occupy since July 1. 


E ZOUCHE & ATWATER, of Montreal, announce 
their retirement from the piano and organ busi- 


Mr. De Zouche retired some years ago and is now 
Mr. Atwater 


ness. 
in Texas with Thomas Goggan & Brother. 
has been the sole proprietor ever since. 


HERE was a slight fire at the factory of the Colby 

Piano Company, Erie, Pa., on the evening of June 

18, caused by a hot journal igniting sawdust under a 

circular saw. The fire was trifling, but water and smoke 

caused a damage of $300 to $400. The factory had a 
very narrow escape. 


LL this talk about a lawsuit of one piano action 
A firm against another is baseless, sensational non- 
sense. No suit has been. entered and no notice of in- 
fringement has been given, and we do not believe there 
is an action man in this country or a man of action who 
would, before entering upon an important lawsuit, in- 
form any impecunious music trade editor of his inten- 
tion. Sensational journalism lost its effect long ago. 





REED organ factory is to be established at Jackson, 
Mich., by T. S. Cline, of Detroit, who, through the 
aid of the secretary of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of that city, induced a number of 
local capitalists to combine and form a stock company 
with a capital of $20,000 to commence manufacturing 
organs atonce. Mr. Cline will employ 30 hands to start 
with. The name of the new company had not been de- 
cided upon when the news reached us. 


E have seen numbers of grand and upright pianos 

in New York and Boston factories returned from 

the Pennsylvania flooded districts, and in most cases 
they are not worth the freight paid to return them. The 
instruments were under water for from two to five days, 
and all the metal parts are rusted, while the felt and 
cloth is swollen out of all proportions, and so is the 
wood. The ivory is bent and the material in general is 
useless and worthless. All parts of the action are so 
expanded that no part can be moved by the keys, which 
are also distended into uselessness. As we said sev- 


eral weeks ago, the pianos and organs that were under 
water at all would prove total losses. 
aos 


HE manufacturers will be greatly interested in the 
T large number of letters from dealers in all sections 
of the United States, published in this number of THE 
Musica Courier, on the subject of a general “ Trade 
Convention.” This aggregation of communications is a 
valuable consensus of opinion on a vital question, and 
indicates that a strong undercurrent in favor of united 
action for the general good exists. The next number of 
the paper will contain additional letters on the same 
subject, received too late for insertion in this issue. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER of May 29 published the 
following editorial paragraph : 

Our trade editcr played on a most beautiful Mason & Hamlin grand 

Not 


only was it a beauty in tone and in the interior finish, but its case of ma- 
The tuning device seems 


piano in the warerooms of the company, in Boston, last Thursday. 


hogany was a thorough piece of workmanship. 
to operate successfully in the grand. 


And, just as we supposed, one of the editors of a 
music trade paper refers to the editorial and says that 
we are ‘‘crawfishing,” not knowing sufficient of piano 
construction to understand that the tuning device as 
applied to the grand differs in results when compared 
to its application in the upright. These are great edi- 
tors, great heads writing about pianos and organs! 
There is not one dealer whose trade is worth looking 





after who takes any stock in the opinions these trade 
editors have of musical instruments. And the most re- 
markable phenomenon is that not one of them can tell 
whether or not a piano zs zm tune? What, then, can 
we expect them to know of the principles of tuning 
devices ? 


SOHMER IN PHILADELPHIA. 


—————— 


ESSRS. SOHMER & CO. have transferred the 
agency and representation of their piano from 
Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, to E. J. Kennedy & Co., 
who have opened a new, large wareroom at 1318 Chest- 
nut street. That a change of this kind was a logical 
consequence of the course pursued by Blasius & Sons in 
their system of handling the Sohmer piano was predicted 
in this paper months ago. 

Blasius & Sons are piano manufacturers and are 
rather proud of the instruments they are producing, 
and they consequently push their own pianos in pref- 
erence to any other goods—a natural course, and one 
usually pursued by manufacturers. 

Messrs. Sohmer & Co, have for some time since been 
aware of this condition of affairs, and in justice to the 
Sohmer piano and its future in a field so fertile as Phila- 
delphia is for piano houses, a change had to be made. 
With their new representatives Sohmer & Co. will find 
a renewed and active demand for their popular piano, 
which enjoys splendid prestige in Philadelphia, where the 
effect of the system of advertising in vogue with Messrs. 
Sohmer & Co. has been very pronounced. 


A BIG SCHEME. 


~~ 

GENTLEMAN from the West, supposed to be 

operating in the interests of a syndicate of Eng- 
lish capitalists, has been making inquiries during the 
last few days looking toward the purchase of a well- 
known piano factory in the East, together with the en- 
tire plant, name, good will, &c. As explained to us, the 
proposition is to control three or more piano factories 
and one organ factory. 

One of the makes of pianos must have a well estab- 
lished and high-class name, the goods must be already 
known and of standard value. The others must be one 
of amedium grade and one or more cheap, or it may 
yet be decided as better to erect a factory of their own, 
either in New York city or west of here. But one 
make of organ will be handled, and the gentleman does 
not anticipate much difficulty in gaining control of the 
entire product of some good organ plant. When ar- 
rangements shall be completed, so far as the supplies 
are concerned, it is planned to open some ten or fifteen 
stores in the largest cities of the United States, the 
principle one being in New York city, while the remain- 
der will be distributed throughout the West, South 
and Northwest. 

In these large establishments there will be sold every- 
thing in the line of music—pianos, organs, band instru- 
ments, musical merchandise, sheet music, stools, covers 
and everything that can be found in one of our present 
large houses in the West. It is supposed that the best 
paying of the branches will be the New York house, 
since there is at present no such comprehensive estab- 
lishment here. An immense renting and installment 
business is calculated upon, but no wholesale trade will 
be catered for. Responsible dealers in small towns will 
be supplied with a stock for which the company will 
take all installment contracts, &c., simply paying their 
representative or agent a fixed salary or commission, 
and having him conduct the business on the same 
system that shall apply in all of their establish- 
ments. 

An immense capital is said to be at the back of the 
scheme, and the company claim that they will hold all 
of their paper, asking for no discounts, will insure their 
own goods, and conduct their business generally on a 
broad, substantial plan. Whether new stores will be 
opened in the several cities or old firms absorbed and 
retained as shareholders is not yet known, but it is not 
intended that any of the company’s stock shall be placed 
on the market. 

If the scheme materializes the further movements 
of the enterprise will be duly chronicled in our col- 
umns. 
































The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CoO., I. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


umoer™ MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98S FIFTH AVENUE. 




















STERLING 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISIG WAILNVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Tee STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Wew Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT 01 ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA, 




















DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATHS 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 43th Sts 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOGALION _— 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The {Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect thi strument 


ning 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and amauta, Cs NADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE' 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON ing RiIiscCcrH , 


Worcester, Mass., Toronto, Canada ; « 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 1 7th Street, New York. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, ones U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS. is 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





79,000 








PIANC 


ONE & DURABILITY ? 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 2 “OW '™ Us#. 





ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=» 
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THE | MUSICAL COURIER. 











STORY & CLARK'S 


Unigue and Truly Artistic 
yi (CASES +e 


Must be seen. You cannot realize their elegance without seeing them. 








They are DESIGNED by a PRACTICAL ARCHITECT and 
are as consistently PERFECT as the PANTHEON. 





HO such COURSE. bas ever bet — FEFORE by any ORGAN MANUFACTURER 
The INTERIOR Workmanship as Perfect as the EXTERIOR. 


mecATALOGUEBS READY. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT STENCILS. 


> —— 


A GAIN we are requested to reply to a number of in- 





quiries on the stencil, the first coming from Mor- | 


ristown : 
Morkistown, N. J., June zt. 
Editors Musical Courter ; 
Is the Wing & Son piano a stencil ? 
Yours, ¥, SCHRANDENBECK. 

There are some piano men—a few—who do not be- 
lieve in the stencil war of THE MUSICAL COURIER, and 
we would just like to ask them what they think of hav- 
ing their pianos placed in competition with this Wing 
piano? Do they think it fair—fair to their own pianos? 
Suppose such an institution as THE MUSICAL COURIER 
did not exist, would not such stencil pianos as the Wing 
& Son pianos have the same, if not a better, chance ina 
competition than they can possibly have now; for this 
reply is sure to kill the sale of the Wing piano in com- 
petition in this instance. How foolish for some men to 
say that they don’t believe in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
stencil fight! Let them put stencil pianos in the mar- 
ket, and if this paper does not make it hot for the piano 
we'll eat hay! 

This is the third inquiry about the Wing piano this 
week, two coming with requests not to publish. We 
will reply as we did in the two former inquiries, viz., 
that there is no such a factory as Wing & Son, in which 
pianos are made, ergo, stencil. A stencil piano should 
never be bought and should never be sold. The retail 
purchaser who buys one is always sold. Next! 

Suakon, Pa., June 18, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In the interests of the trade will you kindly advise us of the history and 
standing of the Gem Piano Company, of Washington, N. J., and whether 
Yours truly, 





the goods are stencil or not? Tuomas Brorners, 


The Gem Piano Company is a little store and office at 


| paste this up in a conspicuous part of his wareroom 
and show it, to offset the thousands of lying circulars 
constantly mailed all over the country by the Gem fraud 
Next! 


company. 
Newakk, Ohio, June 24. 
Editors Musical Courier 
Is not the Stuyvesant a stencil piano ? 
Respecttully, 


Write to Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., 149th-st. and Third- 
ave., New York. That firm is interested in the Stuy- 
vesant piano, and claim that it is not a stencil. As they 
will answer you truthfully we will not anticipate their 
reply. 

Messrs. 
follows : 


E, A. CLayroo-. 


B. Dreher & Sons, of Cleveland, write as 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 24 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We notice 
*“*He Wants to Know,” 
parently anonymous inquiry reflecting on the B. Dreher pianos. 

We wish to inform you that the Dreher pianos are expressly made for 
us, and contain our own scales and patterns and are reliable instruments. 
The best proof of the quality and standing of the B. Dreher pianos is 
shown by the fact that we have sold a large number of them ; that they 
that we have received many testi- 
any time 


in your issue of the 19th, under the heading of an article 
a statement made by you in answer to an ap- 


have always given good satisfaction ; 


monials from purchasers; that we are ready at to guarantee 


them. Kindly publish this in your next issue, 
And oblige, yours respectfully, 
B. Drener & Sons. 
Where are the B. Dreher pianos made? Is there 


such a factory as the B. Dreher, or B. Dreher & Sons, 
and if so, where is it? A piano with no factory back of 
it, a piano the name of which does not indicate its origin, 
is a stencil piano. All this is nobody’s business, some 
people will say, but then it is nobody’s business to pub- 
lish newspapers, and yet they are published somehow or 








Washington (N. G.), whence are mailed thousands of 
lying and fraudulent circulars. They make nothing but | 
falsehoods there, and know about as little of a piano or | 
organ as the average editor of a music trade paper does. 
Every piano and every organ marked Gem or Gem Com- | 
pany, or something of that kind, is a fraud and a swindle 

and is not worth the freight. It is the lowest grade riff- 

raff, Bought like odds and ends and simply stenciled | 
“Gem.” 
sically worthless and should never be bought. 
duty of every conscientious piano and organ dealer to 


Gem pianos and Gem organs are absolutely mu- | 
It is the | 


other. 
CANNOT PUBLISH IT. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER recently suggested to 


Mr. A. A. Fisher, a dealer at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


to stop his advertisements of pianos and organs which 


| were purchased by him from parties at second hand 


and not from the manufacturers, and especially not to 
advertise the goods at prices at which regular agents 
could never afford to sell them. 

Mr. Fisher very cordially requested us to publish “ his 


side” of the controversy, and “his side” consists of an 


article in the Cedar Rapids “ Daily Republican,” in 














19 
oo : 
which the wholesale prices of the pianos and organs 
under discussion are boldly published. 

Our trade editor wrote to Mr. Fisher on the subject, 
and, as the letter explains our views, it might as well be 
published here: 

New York, June 27, 1889 
A. A. Fisher, Esqg., Cedar Rapids, la.: 

Deak Sir—On my return to the city I found your letter in 
which you ask THE MusicAL Courier to print your reply to 
Mr. H. C. Waite, published in the Cedar Rapids ‘‘ Daily Re- 
publican.” I find that in your reply you publish the wholesale 
prices of pianos and organs, and as that constitutes the very 
offense which Tuk Musica Courtex originally criticised, and, 
as we are opposed to the publication of wholesale prices in 
newspapers, particularly such papers as circulate among peo- 
ple generally from whom the piano purchasing class is se- 
lected, we cannot consistently reprint the article. 

The columns of the paper are open to you for any expiana- 
tion or anything you may say in your controversy with Mr. 
Waite, but the paper cannot be used to disseminate the whole- 
sale prices of musical instruments. As ycu are a man of good 
sense you can readily perceive that your request is untenable. 
Yours, M. A. BLUMENBERG. 





A New Piano Company. 

HE Petit Bijou Piano Company, Limited, has 

recorded articles of incorporation in the County 
Clerk’s office, at Newark, N. J. 
Newark, South Orange, Jersey City, New York and Brook- 
The the manufacture of The 
capital stock is $250,000, all paid in. The incorporators 
William C. Benedict, Cyrus E. Staples, Charles Bunce 


The places of business are 


lyn. business is pianos. 
are: 
and Edwin H. Benedict, of Brooklyn, and Francis H. Salis- 


bury, of South Orange. 





~The 


which L, Soule, of Taunton, is manager, has secured the store 


Soule Piano and Organ Investment Company, of 


in the brick block on Pleasant-st., just north of Union-st., at 
New Bedford, Mass., and has opened a large assortment of 
including Nickerson 


first-class and 


pianos, manufactured in that city. 


GERMAN PIANOS. 


A Manufacturer, of Stuttgart (Germany), doing a large 
export trade in first-class Pianos which have stood the test in 
all climates, desires to establish Agencies in the United 
States. Sample instrument shown and correspondence solic- 
ited by 


pianos organs, some 
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HE accompanying cuts give an accurate idea of 
one of the most novel and practical inven- 
tions applied to Piano construction in many years. Y 
As will be readily seen, the idea is the removal of 
all of the front portions of an upright case, which 
project beyond its main body, so that the Piano 
may be handled in narrow halls and on crooked 
stairways, while it may be packed for transportation 
in a much smaller space than the ordinary fixed 
case. The inventor is Mr. RICHARD M. Bent, of 
Messrs. R. M. Bent & Co., and it has been in use 
in all of their Upright Pianos for a year, giving the 
utmost satisfaction. the 
features of Mr. BENv’s invention is its extreme 
simplicity, which makes it possible to take the case 
apart and put it together again within ten or fifteen 
minutes, with absolute certainty of accomplishing 
In detaching, the entire key 
parts 


One of most striking 


the required results. 
bed, key frame, keys, and all small 
removed together, with the side arms, leaving only 
the trusses to be removed in the usual way. In 
replacing, the key bed, keys and action being intact, 
D, are simply slid into the case on the supporting 
cleats, £ and /, as will be seen, in the cut, the 
whole being secured firmly in position by a long 
clamping bolt, running from the back of the case 
through to a receiving nut imbedded in the arms D. 
The trusses 2 are then readjusted, and the Piano 


are 


is again complete. 

The necessity for placing Pianos in the modern 
apartment houses, and in new fashioned houses 
with winding stairs, is constantly increasing, and 
though many efforts have been made by manufac- 
turers to devise some means of dividing the case, j 
so that it should take up but half the space, none | 














OTTO VOGEL, 9 Murray Street, New York. 


Yr oF 














This cut shows BENT’S PATENT UPRIGHT 
PIANO detached, ready for removal. 


4 








have been successful until Mr. Benr iavented the 


plan above described. 


f Its advantages will at once be apparent to dealers, 


who will see at a glance how much more readily 
they can handle a Piano packed in two boxes, 
especially in mountainous regions and over rough 
roads. 

Another point gained by Mr. Benr is the absolute _ 
security of the side arms 2 to the main case 4. 
It so often happens that these arms become Iéuse and 
sag down, throwing the whole interior mechanism 
of the Piano out of its proper position, that dealers 
and tuners will at once appreciate this new device, 
as the arms and case can be always brought rigidly 
together and held in that position by a few turns of 
the clamping bolt C. The convenience in getting 
at the action, and particularly the ease with which a 
broken string can be replaced, after the Piano is 
thus stripped, are points that at once recommend it 
to the favor of practical Piano men. 

This Patent is used exclusively by R. M. Bent 
& Co., and all of their Upright Pianos are con- 
structed on this principle, without extra charge. 

We advise all dealers to investigate the advantages 
of this Patent. 


R.M. BENT & CO. 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 


767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, 
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NEW2YORE. 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN | 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 

EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
Violin, Harmony and the languages 
successful Musicians eminent Teachers comprise 
ul actually employed at the Conservatory. 
rong them are 


Dupiey Buck, 


forte, Orga 


and 


PaoLo 
Pas Curr 
WE SHELLEY CHA 
WAKKREN, L. A 
with 
Se 
ENI 


G1orza, 

rbd A. Scumipt, 
Rowerts, Jr., 
RUSSELL. 

ut musical talent not accepted 
Send for Circular 

Manager 
HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARI 
are open tor engagements Address care of 
Musicat Courter, a5 KE. 4th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert For terms and 
jates address 16: West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
W o_rsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Iil 


ry R 
nt 


W 


General 


Cc. B, 


H GRI 


Musical Director. 


HILD, Accompanist, 
Tue 


Catalogue mailed 
tree on application 


JOUN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, boston, Mass. 
Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Ar { Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
Vorka th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker 

« Hail 
ADOL F GLOSE, 
wert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Acie care of Wm. A. Pond & Co.,, 
Union Square, New York 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York 
Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Address i114 Kast 8ist St., New York, 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, iano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
tu 1 Kast 82d st., New Yor 
MLUE, ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Priva Donna Soprano, Concert ana Uratono, 
Addr no, W. Corny, 23 East rth Street; or 
res 37 West agth Street, New York 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 

Voca ulture, 217 Second Avenue, New York 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TERacner 
219 East roth Street, New York 
MISS NEAILLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
tot Hearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
18 Irving Place 
MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
! Kdmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
a“ (th Piano, 136 West ath Street. 
CARL iLVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


rt Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


BANNER, 


Conce 


ALBERT 


MICHAEL 














F RENCH, 


Taught sneiienity by personal, special and rapid 
method, Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of | | 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. 100 W. 86th Street, 
New York City 


A. W. LILIENTHAL, 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrid } 
tion madeaspecialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches | 





tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
¥ Prospect Place, near 4ist St. and 2d Ave., New | 
ork 





C.H. HENNING, | 
Piano Manufacturer 
| 

| 


341 East 11th Street, 


. NEW YORK, 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves. 











FANCY WOODS, | 


426 and 427 Bast Righth St, Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


| 
| 
Manufacturer of First-Class "| 





UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano C Cases 


ER VING, J MASS. 


THE MUSICAL GOURIBR. 











In consequence of argmet requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


For a check for $20 we will prints toa rade 
isement in One Million issues of le: pred 
‘an Newspapersand complete the L—- - w thin ten 
lays. Thisis at therate jon! Whe advert of acent 
iiine, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement 
will appear in but a single issue of any paper, and 
sonsequently will be placed before me Million 
lifferent ett aper purchasers; or Five MILLION 
Res pers, if it is true, as is sometimes stated, that 
avery newspaper is looked at by five persons on 
an we a 7 er lines will accommodate about 75 

Address with cop; rt fo and check, or 
rots 30 cents for Book of 
@ ROWELL &CO., ). OSPRUCE St, NEW York 


We bere re, inet issued ry new edition of our 
Book led.” Newspaper Advertising. ” It has 256 
96 named the 





R 8, — among its contents ma 
olforei iets and oe ues of Newspapers :— 
WSPAP. hf NEW YORK CITY, 

mith aioe “Advertisi 
NE SPAPERS i" ‘CITIES HAVING more 
at 14400 population, or omitting all but the best. 


N CITIES HAVING more 
aon 20,00 mes “3 
A SMALL LIST NEWSP. 


rt uy the bes 
8 IN whic n to 
advertise every ‘sen of the pon tg 
shoice selection mate up with great care, guid 


being a 
by long ex xe rien 


‘SPAPER IN A STATE. The best one 
for an advertiser to use if he will use but one, 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY News- 
papers in a principal cities and towns, a List 
oe “y offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


HT RGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers issuing regularly more than 
000 co 


‘ LISTOF L OCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov- 
r 


vomnttin 







ula’ 

nt craT seat. 

» TOP LOC! AL 
NE APE RS, in which 
advertisements are insert-g 


impor 
8 


S,in which adver 
tisementsare inserted for 
_ 15 a line and appearin 

he whole lot—one ad 9-9 
all the American Weeklt 
Book sent toany address sfor THIRTY 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


eg instruction under ablest Masters in 


M C, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITFR- 
ATO ue, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING, Tuition, $5 to $25 per term 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq.. BOSTON 


CENTS, 





Oe. eee 


TORY & GLARK ORGANS, 


AGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


te Sond for 1889 Catalogue. 





F. 


NITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND sc CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


~~ UHAKTERED IN 1865.4—@> 


NEW YoREKEK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free op 
application, 


LADIES! ATTENTION 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
4 cts. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Courtiandt St, New York. 
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THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 
__ Music Typographers and Printers, 
710 Sansom Street, 


—_Philadelphia, Penna. 
FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager 


A Choice List of Summer Resorts. 


N the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

lowa, and the two Dakotas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-eminently fit- 
ted for summer homes. Among the following 
selected list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are 
so far away from the ** busy marts of civiliza- 
tion” that they cannot be reached in a few 
hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest road in the Northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Ta. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lake Okoboji, 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn, 











la. 





Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka, 

Wis. Minn. 

Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn, 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn 

(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 

consin). Minn. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Dak. 
Madison, Wis. 

For detailed information, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, o1 send stamp for a 
free illustrated guide book, entitled ‘‘Cool 
Retreats.” Loman A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRACTICE! 


il VAR GT] cunen: CLAVIER. 


Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the trainiag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ** Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac 
tice machine All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 


Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools 


Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 





Violinist Open for Engagements 
aa5 Kast 81st Street, New York. 
ULINA WEISS, 
Hi SorpRan 
ed from abroad, and beg o announce 
e 18 open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
Will take pupils in Vocal Culture 
1eSS 227 a 6gth Street, New York City 
Mr. VICTOR HE RBE RT, 
Viot u 

M“ ccept engagements for ¢ yncerts and Solo 

work: a a limited number of Pupils 
Address 50 Irving Place 

\NNOUNC SMENT. 

From |} ary 1 the e of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will bx ged from $54.00 to 
S60. 00 witha yuntas formerly of 1o per cent. 

r h 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operat and Concert Singing Ap ply from 1:30 to 2 
P.M t 130 East sah street, New York 
ALBERT KUENZLEN, 

Violin Instructicn and Ensemble Playing. Resi 
enc 738 Lexington Ave., New York, 





THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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MR. STEINWAY’S CREAT VIC- 
TORY. 


oo 


HE sensational suit of the bankrupt Standard Gas 
Light Company, of Long Island City, against Mr. 


Willian Steinway, the trial of which was commenced | 


on Wednesday, June 19, came to an abrupt termination 
on Wednesday, June 26, in the dismissal of the case by 
the Court of Common Pleas, on the principal ground 
that the plaintiff utterly failed to prove its alleged 
cause of action or even to show the slightest dishon- 
orable or censurable act on the part of Mr. Steinway. 
The plaintiff claimed that it was insolvent in the spring 
of 1884; that there were a number of judgments upon 
it and its property advertised for sale on execution ; 
that its three trustees, to wit: Ward R. Parker, Magnus 
Gross and William R. de Kraft, who owned all the 
stock, made a verbal agreement with the defendant, 
whereby he agreed to bid in the property on the sher- 
iff’s sale, to form a new company and to turn over the 
property so purchased to a new company to be formed, 
each person receiving a one-fourth interest. The 
plaintiff further claimed that the defendant disregarded 
his promise, bid in the property and turned it over to 
the East River Gas Light Company, of which he be- 
came a member in fraud of the plaintiffs’ rights, The 
defendant, Mr. Steinway, denied that he ever made 
any such contract, but claimed that the company was 
so heavily indebted to him at the time that he was 
obliged to buy the property at public sale to protect his 
claim, two of the trustees being present at the time, 
and that the transaction was in every respect fair and 
honorable, and that he paid more than the plant was 
worth. The trial, although lasting five days, mainly 
turned upon the point as to whether any such verbal 


contract was ever made. In the course of the trial Mr. 


Magnus Gross, under the searching cross examination | 


of Mr. George W. Cotterill, counsel for the defendant, 


was Caught not only in several contradictions of his di- | 


rect testimony, but was confronted with several letters 
that he had written to Mr. Steinway, dated after the 
time of the alleged contract, which distinctly showed 
that no such contract could have existed at the time, 
and that Mr. Steinway had loaned him money. 


The secretary and treasurer of the company, J. W. 


Kulenkamp, swore that he, on April 16, 1884, when 


| the company’s note of $2,000, for a loan granted them 
| by Mr. William Steinway, became due in the morning 
| of that day, had called on Mr. Steinway, at Steinway 
Hall, and had exacted from Mr. Steinway a promise that 
| he would pay allthe—to him unknown—amounts of debts 
of said bankrupt company and would furnish all the 
necessary money and organize a new company, he 
(Steinway) receiving one-fourth of the stock, and the 
other three, of whom two were entirely unknown to Mr. 
Steinway at the time, should receive three-fourths stock 
in the proposed company. In corroboration of this 
Kulenkamp testified that the book of the minutes of the 
company would show that they, the trustees, held a 
meeting the same day, in which the report of their sec- 
retary was received and taken into consideration. No 
sooner was said alleged book of minutes produced, 
when it was challenged by the counsel for the defense 
as having been but recently written up. The defense 
succeeded in discovering that the book had only been 
made a few months ago, and Mr. Kulenkamp was 
forced to admit on his cross examination that, although 
suit was commenced over a year ago and the alleged 
transactions occurred in the spring of 1884, he had 
written up the said book within four to six weeks past, 
and had destroyed all his original manuscript. This 
naturally caused a great sensation in the court, and 
when the fact is considered that Mr. William Steinway, 
on April 15, 16 and 17, 1884, was at the Wagner Festival 
at Boston with the New York Liederkranz, at the very 
same time that his alleged promise and the trustee 
meeting were shown by the minute book, no one in the 
court room was a moment in doubt as to the character 
of the so-called minute book. Mr. George W. Cotterill 
then, in a masterly address to the court, made a motion 
for the dismissal of the case, which was promptly 
granted by the presiding judge, the Hon. Joseph F. 
Daly, who, in a full and concise statement, decided that 
the plaintiff had not succeeded in establishing the 
slightest evidence for its claim against Mr. William 
Steinway. 

It may here be said that even the plaintiff's witnesses, 
several workmen at the time in the employ of the plain- 
tiff, flatly contradicted one of the claims of the plain- 
| tiff; and, on the contrary, testified that Mr. William 
| Steinway, out of pity for their iosses while in the em- 
| ploy of the plaintiff, generously made each of the five 
workmen a present of $50 at the time. 
‘of the case the members of the jury declared that they ' 





| County Clerk at Los Angeles, Cal. 


After dismissal | 


were unanimously in favor of the defendant, Mr. Wil- 
liam Steinway, principally on the testimony of Secretary 
Kuhlenkamp in regard to his newly written up minutes 
and destroying the original papers a few weeks ago. 
Another very bad feature for the plaintiff was that 
William R. de Kraft, the vice-president of the defunct 
company, who had sworn tothecomplaint, had positively 
refused to go on the stand and testify. The reason for 
this can easily be found in the fact that he had written 
several letters, dated after the time of the aileged agree- 
ment with Mr. William Steinway, to Major O'Rourke, 
one of the principal stockholders of the Excelsior Gas 
Light Company, admitting that the sale and transaction 
of the trustees of the Excelsior Gas Light Company, 
to the Standard Gas Light Company in 1883 was a fraud- 
ulent act; that the property of the said Standard Gas 
Light Company was owned by the Excelsior Gas Light 
Company, and that both Magnus Gross and de Kraft, 
being trustees in both of those companies, were guilty 
of an illegal act in doing so—clearly showing that at 
the time of writing these letters by de Kraft, the vice- 
president of the Standard Gas Light Cumpany, no such 
verbal Mr. William Steinway as 


was Claimed could have possibly existed. 


A 


arrangement with 





RTICLES of incorporation of the Southern Califor- 
Music Company have been filed with the 
The principal place 
of business Los The capital stock 
$50,000, all subscribed by the following persons: 
man Powell, $12,500; L. Brenner, $12,500; Frank J. 
Hart, $6,250; B. F. Day, $6,250. The officers of the 
company are: President, Sherman Powell; vice-presi- 
dent, Geo. A. Haskell; ‘rank J. Hart; 
treasurer, B. F. Day. 


nia 


Angeles. is 


is 
Sher- 


secretary, 


HERE is said to be a hitch in the insolvency pro- 

ceedings of the Guild Piano Company affecting 
particularly Geo. M. Guild. The settlement notes of the 
Guild Piano Company were indorsed by Guild, Church 
& Co., and this was simply a firm name, the business of 
Guild, Church & Co. being owned personally by George 
M. Guild; hence the muddle. The new 
Guild is called the Guild Manufacturing or Piano Manu- 
facturing Company, and is said to be the property of 
Mrs. Guild and a Mr. Hebard, with Guild in the back- 
ground managing the affairs. 


business of 





| ALFRED DOLGE, 
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SWICK’S LATEST. 


———— + = 


HE amount of money charged to advertising in the 
books Swick, of Paterson, (N. G.) but all of 
which had not been paid at the time of the fire, is $2,511.- 
06 


the stencil music 


of 


A great part of this sum was paid to the editors of 
trade papers East and West to boom 
Swick’s business, his pianos and himself personally, and 
also for services rendered by the editors of the music 
trade papers who have been engaged in making agents 
for Swick, selling Swick pianos on the road and keeping 
Swick pianos in their offices as samples to show to 
dealers whom they could induce to visit them. 

The creditors of Swick might learn something to 
Agent Walter 
Selvage, 410 Lafayette-ave., Brooklyn, who is working 


their advantage by addressing Special 
up Swick’s record in the Luzerne County (Pa.) County 
Court in reference to the charge of arson that was at 
The fire insurance com- 
pany are not in any particular hurry to pay Swick any- 


one time hanging over Swick. 


thing, but the creditors might as well take steps to se- 
cure themselves in case the insurance companies show 
a disposition to settle. 

Swick continues his appeals in the Paterson local 
press and in the shape of begging letters and a circular 
mailed by him to piano dealers and piano and organ 
manufacturers. We reprint the circular below. It is 
mailed with I cent postage, but in nearly every case 
Swick adds a few remarks in his own handwriting, as is 
Of course, in 
each instance he swindles the United States Post Office 


his usual habit when mailing circulars. 





we can keep sufficiently insured. All subscriptions will be 
on the following terms: 

In case of the formation of a corporation, as above indi- 
cated, such corporation will assume the repayment of all 
sums subscribed, and we also agree to remain personally 
lable therefor. We also agree to repay to each subscriber 
the amount loaned within three years from the date thereof. 
Each subscriber may indicate the rate of intcrest, not ex- 
ceeding the lawful rate, after his signature. We will at any 
time, upon request, give to each subscriber our promissory 
note for the amount of his subscription. At any time, also, 
within thirty days after the formation of said corporation, 
if he requests, the 
amount of his subscription in capital stock of such corpor- 


we will give to each subscriber, so 
ation, thus making him a stockholder in the company in- 
stead of a‘creditor of it and of ourselves. All subscriptions 
are for the purpose of rebuilding the factory in Paterson, 
and are payable only upon our engagement to so apply 
Joun J. Swick. 

Gro. W. WESER. 


them. 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to lend Messrs. John J. Swick and 
George W. Weser, the amount which we set opposite our names respec- 
tively, to be repaid to us in accordance with terms and conditions above 


stated. 
In Swick’s handwriting the circular now before us 
closes as follows: 


$10 buys one share of stock in our new company. Do you 


| feel like helping us by taking one share of stock ? 


| 
| 


Great Wages. 


The absurdity of the request is too apparent to re- 
quire much elucidation. Here is aconcern without a 


| dollar, without a plant and about $11,000 in debt, asking 


| 


erson was that of a queer resort, as will be seen trom 
the following, which appeared in a paper in this city 
after the destruction of the shanty : 


FACTORY FANDANGOS. 


ANCIENT CAN-CAN KICKERS. 





LATEST PATERSON GOSSIP AND CHIT-CHAT SERVED PIPING HOT, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Paterson, June 7, 1889. 
The proprietors of the many dancing houses in this city are consoling 
each other over the destruction of their formidable rival, the Herlich 


Piano Factory. 

A year ago the managers of this establishment gave permission to their 
foremen to hold montbly sociables in the largest room in the building, 
which was located on the outskirts of the most aristocratic part of the 
city. The sociables were inaugurated under the auspices of what was 
known as the Young People’s Club. According to the local papers the 
first hop was a success. The second eclipsed the first, The last was a 
stunner, and the proprietors were so elated over the pleasures enjoyed by 
their employés that they proposed looking in at the youngsters on dance 
nights. 

VETERAN CAN-CAN KICKERS, 


The factory dances become so popular that a number of other houses, 
where broken-down string manipulators rasped off dancing tunes till 
midnight, were forced to close up on nights when Herlich’s piano fac- 
tory was illuminated. While the management was supposed to be under 
the direction of the young folks, veteran graybeards monopolized the 
dancing floor against the protests of the innocent youths who invariably 
brought their best girls to the monthly events. As the public was invited 
to attend the sociables it was almost impossible to find dancing room on 
the floor. Widows, young and middle aged, from all parts of the city, 
flocked to the factory on merry-making nights, for the purpose of being 
consoled by the kind-hearted old men, some of whom wore badges of 
honor won in the Mexican war tor meritorious conduct. 


When Swick lived in this town he took his friends 
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Department, but after the postmaster at Paterson will 


see this that peculiar feature of Swick’s business will 
ceas¢ 
Circular. 
Nl 4 n f rson 
i undersigned, partners, composing the firm of 
& ¢ respectfully submit the following statement 
ht of June 6, 1889, our piano factory, situated in 
n, with its entire contents, was destroyed 
( ranc was very small, owing to the re- 
ince companies to take our risk, and we 
shall have difficulty in the collection 
€ part Our condition was never more favor- 
the day fore this fire. We now find ourselves 
| a ur capital, and with our business entirely 
le Our det Lic burn up. Our creditors, 
vi have shown us great kindness, and the indications ! 
‘ ur ike I rangement with them so that 
e\ fer t ( tablishment of our busi- 
We not wish to get rid of our indebtedness, but 
t « t n € ( 
s s that with the assistance of 
s and other public spirited citizens we may be able 
r factory, in which we have employed 160 men, 
ekly pay roll of about $600, The great element of 
u ess consists in its name and good willand 
nd trade mark of the Herlick piano. We had 
rtune tosave from the fire the scale and patterns, 
es alt re construction of ur instrument 
r ry eat value We have at present 118 
sfor the sale of our piano throughout 
Stat With a little financial help we believe 
i t we can place our industry upon a solid 
ndatior nd pay a ur obligations. In case, as has 
een proy la rporation is formed to carry on our busi- 
ss we Shali, of course turn over to it our remaining 
ets We ask for help to enable us to keep our factory in 
Paters We desire to build a substantial brick structure 


yper appliances for the extinguishment of fire, which 





subscriptions under the false representation that their 


‘‘condition was never more favorable than on the day 
the fire,” as if the fire had anything do with 
Swick’s bankrupt condition. 

All that Swick had in the place that was his, except a 
few worthless odds and ends, he saved, and yet if this 
were to be sold, and if, in addition, the creditors were to 
receive the insurance which the companies refuse to 
pay, Swick would, nevertheless, be insolvent. His own 
statement shows this state of affairs, and yet the sten- 
ciler from Stencilville has the unutterable stencil gall 
to claim that his condition on the day before the fire 
never more favorable,’ when it must have been 
more favorable before he owed anything—that is, more 
more favorable to his creditors, which is the chief point 
for these expected subscribers to consider. 

However, it is beautiful to behold how Swick tumbles 
“We 
have employed 160 men, with a weekly pay roll of 
That signifies that his men re- 
ceived on an average $3.75 a week in wages. Thus 
does a Swick lie manifest itself, for he never paid $600 a 
week for labor or wages, and he never employed direct- 


before 


was “ 


into his own network of deceit and falsehood. 


about $600,” he says. 


ly even 25 men, 
fore, is a contemptible, lying pretense and a swindling 


much less 60 or 160. 


proposition, 


Morally Rotten. 


Swick is thoroughly depraved and should never be 
touched by any decent individual. Some time ago he 
Decker, of Decker & Son, and 
made an offer for a lot of pianos, offering some land 


called on Mr. Myron 


near Binghamton, N. Y., as security. The proposition 
was a fair one and Mr. Decker considered it, but before 
closing he went to Binghamton and upon inquiry dis- 
covered that Swick never had any land near the place. 
The statement was an unadulterated lie, the original 
design of Swick being nothing less than—what he 
thought was—a shrewd trick to get some Decker & Son 
pianos into his possession, 

The reputation of the Swick factory building at Pat- 


| 





and such dealers as could be induced to go to a “ dive,” 
or low resort, conducted by the woman who subsequently 
figured in his circulars as E. Swick. The advertisement 
| of the den was mailed tous long ago, and we have it now 
| in our Swick archives. 





| The woman was introduced as Mrs. J. J. Swick, and 
the parties who, during their “ sociables,”” accompanied 
Swick to the place knew all about it. It was a kind of 
resort usually raided by the police when they ascertain 
its nature. 

Such is the fellow with whom decent and honorable 
firms in the piano trade are supposed tocompete! Such 
is the fellow boomed by the editors of the stencil music 
trade press ! 


—Howe's music store has just been opened in Gunsaul’s 
Block, Freeport, Ill. 

—Directly after August 1 the S. D. Lauter Company will com- 
mence extensive alterations in the building recently purchased 





His circular, there- | 





by them at 657 and 659 Broad-st., and as soon as they are 
completed will occupy the entire building, using the first floor 
for offices and for the display of the finer grades of pianos, 
grands and uprights. The second floor will be used for gen- 
eral warerooms. On the third floor they will make additional 
music rooms for the use of teachers, and a large room for 
storage purposes, The fourth floor will be for work con- 
nected with the repairs of pianos and organs. These and the 
many other improvements which they will make will place 
their establishment at the head of their line of trade and will 
give them the largest and finest piano and organ warerooms 
in this city or State.—Newark ‘‘ Call.” 


—We notice the following in the San Francisco ‘‘ Call:” It 
is reported that Herman J, Wickstram, who has been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pianos, has been missing from his 
home in Oakland since Monday, and his wife is nearly heart 
broken, as she cannot account for his absence. Wickstram 
left his home on Monday morning with some $go in his pos- 
session, which he was to pay as a partial payment on several 
lots at Palo Alto, The last seen of him by his friends was in 
San Francisco on the morning named. His wife is afraid he 
has met with foul play. For some time past he has been wor- 
rying over money matters, and this may have affected his 
brain and led him to wander off. He was restless at night 
and would talk with his fellow workers in the piano factory 
about his financial straits. The matter has been reported to 
the police, . 
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M. STEINERT & SONS. 












The Providence House of the | 





Firm. 







NEW WAREROOMS. 









ROVIDENCE, R. I., has one of the hand- 
scmestand most attractive piano warerooms in thiscoun- 
try ever since the recent opening of the new piano establishment 
of Messrs. M. Steinert & Sons’ branch house in that city. It 
was in September, 1879, or now nearly 10 years ago, that M. 
Steinert & Sons opened a branch house in Providence, and on 
a very small scale it was, in a small store at 132 Westminster- 
st. The two sons selected by M. Steinert to take charge 
of the new venture atthe time were Henry L. and Alexander. 
Shortly after the opening in February, 1880, Edward Steinert, 
another young son, came to Providence to assist in the busi- 
ness, which was then removed to more spacious rooms at 198 
Westminster-st. The young men worked with determina- 
tion and in harmony to build up the Providence house, and 
had it thoroughly established when in July, 1883, Alexander 
Steinert and another son of M. Steinert—Frederick—who had 
been in charge of the Bridgeport branch opened 
famous Boston house of M, Steinert & Sons. 
and Edward Steinert continued to develop the 
the former, with 




























the now 








Henry L. 





887 
1597, 


Providence business, when in January, 
his brother William, who was engaged at the New Haven 
house of the firm, opened the Cincinnati branch house, and 


since that time Edward Steinert has had sole charge and ad- 







ministration of the business in Providence. The two brothers 
Albert and Rudolph have charge of the 
while the senior member af the firm, Mr. 


father of these bright, energetic and intelligent men of busi- 





New Haven house, | 
M. Steinert, the 







ness, exercises a general supervision of the whole business, 





guiding its policy and controlling the wonderful system under 
which the extensive operations of the firm are conducted. 
Together with the gradual development of the great scheme 
of M. Steinert, the 
ert’s management had also outgrown the limits of the old ware- 


Providence house under Edward Stein- 


room, and it was therefore determined to secure an extensive | 


planned by M. Steinert. 
| in dark green and gold leaf, the architecture, a cathedral de- 


| pedestal for the bust of Richard Wagner, which will soon be 


| four salesmen, a saleslady, a bookkeeper, a sheet music clerk, 


and large building for the purpose of arranging a model piano 
wareroom in which the Providence business could find proper 
accommodations, and in which pianos could be exhibited ad- 


vantageously. 


Tue Musicat Courier paid a visit to the establishment last 
week and found it one of the most complete and modern piano 
warehouses in the country. It is located in the busiest section 


| of the city, on the corner of Westminster and Union streets, 
| being Nos. 176 and 178 Westminster and 9, 11 and 13 Union 


streets, with a front of 35 feet and depth 110 feet. The base- 
ment, of the same size, is divided into two departments, the 
one for the display of square and second-hand pianos and the 
other for a repair and work shop. 

On the first or wareroom floor there is a parlor annex, hand- 
somely decorated and furnished, for recitals or for the display 
of pianos, to show them as they appear with their proper sur- 
roundings and under conditions similar to those that prevail 
in the drawing room. On the upper floors are rooms for piano 
and vocal teachers and for pupils to practice, while the ware- 
room itself contains the display of the new grand and upright 
pianos kept in stock at Providence. 

This consists of Steinway grands, one each in the large 
windows and others distributed in the front of the wareroom, 
as well as Steinway uprights, Weber pianos, Gabler pianos 
and Pease pianos; also the latest addition to the Steinert 
stock—the Hardman pianos—in plain and fancy cases, and in 
all the latest and most fashionable designs in fancy woods 
The display is by all means the largest of any wareroom in 


| the State, and fully equal in number and assortment to that of 


the prominent New England piano warerooms. 
The front of the wareroom is unique and original, especially 
It is of galvanized iron, decorated 


sign, provided in the centre above the main entrance with a 
placed in position. It is by all means the most attractive 
front in Providence, and is the subject of constant comment 
by passers-by. 

The force of employés of the Providence house consists of 


two tuners, four workmen and assistants in the repair shop, and 
two moving teams, with seven hands. 

In addition to this the Providence house has 
Newport, R, I., where two salesmen are engaged who are 


a branch at 


of about 





busy with the renting and placing 150 high grade 


pianos each season among the wealthy summer residents of 
that fashionable watering place. Mr. Edward Steinert visits 
the Newport branch about twice a month. 

It will be seen from the above how important a part this | 


Providence business of M. Steinert & Sons plays in the great 


COURIER. 


Pee 3 3) “a f 
| Steinert scheme of retail piano houses, and the amount of at- 
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tention and tact and work it has taken to place this house in 
the prominent position it now occupies, not only among the 
institutions of the firm, but in the trade of New England. 

The business is conducted under the rules and maxims that 
prevail in all the establishments of M. Steinert & Sons. Ab- 
solute fairness and justice to every customer, and no mis- 
representation of even the slightest detail in the presentation 
of the merits of the pianos offered for sale, are the leading 
principles of conduct. The choicest trade is sought and found, 
for the line of pianos controlled by the house is unexcelled, 
and the customers and names on the books represent the best 
elements of the society in each community in which M. Stein- 
ert & Sons have cast their lot. The Providence branch is one 
of the brightest links in the great chain of piano houses owned 
and managed by M. Steinert & Sons, and its future trade will 
without doubt increase to the proportions the enterprise Is en- 


titled to 





INCORPORATES. 


o> 


KNABE 


The Wm. Knabe & Co. Manufacturing Company 


CERTIFICATE of incorporation was filed for 
A record in Baltimore, on Monday, July 1, of 
ithe Wm. Knabe & Co. Manufacturing Company, 
of Baltimore City, with Ernest J. Knabe, Charles 


Keidel, Marie W. Keidel, Emma T. Riemann and Fer- 
Capital stock, $1,000,- 
$100 each The company is 
Wm. Knabe & Co. in 

This step has been 


dinand Riemann, incorporators. 
10,000 shares of 
the 


pianos, Xc. 


ooo, 1Nn 


formed to succeed firm of 
the manufacture of 
under consideration ever since the death of Mr. Wm. 


Knabe, or about six months. 





O. P. M. and Kfraud. 


Old Piano Man—*‘ Young man, you are about Start a 
music trade paper? 

K fraud—** Yes, sir 

Old Piano Man—*‘ And I suppose j V stay 

K fraud—** Yes, sir 

Old F Wan—'‘' Well, take the a wi has 
set t se and fall 17 s 1 this 
town 

K fraud—‘* 1 will, sir; what is i 

U tano Man—** Don’t say your Salutatory We ha 
come to stay 
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LATEST STYLES WATERLOO ORGANS. 


FACTURED BY 


ATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Co RIER, } 
236 STATE-ST., ¢ 
Cuicaco, June 29, 1889 \ 
| iy isn't a town in the country, with pos- 
sibly the exception of New York and Philadelphia, 
where there are as many piano stores, compared with the 
amount of population, as there are in the city of Chicago, 
and the consequence is that competition is so strong and 
prices on the average so low and the purchase terms so easy 
that to do business here requires a tremendous amount of 
exertion and a large amount of capital; and when business 
loes get dull, as is the case at the present time, the dealers 
who haven't a large amount of money to back them are apt 
to take a pessimistic view Of the situation, So far, however, 
with a few exceptional localities, the outlook for crops is un- 
usually good, and this fact more than any other cause is a 
basis for the belief that the summer dullness will be of short 
juration, They have not had the best of crops for several 
years in the Northwest; but in that section they are hoping 
for a satisfactory result this year, One or two good crops 
will make a vast difference in the number and also the class 
of instruments sold there 
It is the general impression that business among the 
manufacturers of the East is, to say the least, not rushing, 
but so far as the manufacturers of this city are concerned 
the situation is just the reverse. They are unable to fill 
orders even in the organ business, even with such quanti- 
ties as are turned out here (upward of 40,000). There is 
room here for half a dozen more piano manufacturers, and 
that without any detriment whatever to those already here, 
but rather, we should think, to their benefit; for, after all, 
the number of pianos turned out in this city bears but an in- 
Significant proportion to the whole and is hardly sufficient to 
attract buyer: 
Chere has been a practice also in this city which is attract- 
ng more and more attention from the dealers, and that is 


1 


l¢ Selling of pianos on such long time and small payments. 


‘ 
\ ustomer an vo toa wareroom and by paying $10 down, 
r, In some cases, even less, and the same amount each 
month, obtain a piano, If all the instruments were sold 


such terms the question is whether such _ business 


would be profitable, even allowing that the buyer pays an 


idvanced price ; and if the business could not be done alto- 
n these terms, why should it be done atall? We 

uppose there could not be such a thing as a combination 
among th alers, and yet, if it were possible, it would cer- 
tainly be much to the advantage of both buyer and seller 
Sooner or later this method must be stopped, and will be 
ypped by just such means as are now being adopted by one 


heaviest houses, and thatis by having a fair, fixed price 


aced on the goods and not varying from it in any case. 
The more this method of business is studied and watched 
the more apparent it becomes that this is the only just plan 
in be devised for the solution of this question. It 
lificultthing t ynvince Customers that by 
‘ in they are being fairly dealt by People have 
ween very quick to learn that this one price system has 
\ sed to their advantage in other lines of business; why 
In tit in the piano and organ business? We are satis- 
lat this only honorable plan will and must obtain, and 
a short time, and it must also accrue soonest to th« 
those houses which most readily adopt it hose 
tick the d method must also stick to their 
itations, and, like a case in point, which was 


a few days since, ask two prices fora 
on the stre ngth of their re putation as 
ra piano which bears about the same relation to 


mentioned as a fine watch does to a Waterbury. 


he new law, which provides that chattel mortgages must 
icknowledged by both husband and wife, and before 
‘ ust be submitted to a judge, and, after proving 


obtain the judge's order to the sheriff 








tain possession of the chattels at an expense much in 
excess of the old process, is another proceeding which is 
kely “ k the disadvantage of the time sales, and so 


iS it goes will probably be of benefit to the business. 


- ; é ey. : 
Messrs. Estey & Camp have been popularizing their fine, 
rge warerooms by allowing them to be used for an orches- 

ra neert, given by the Chicago Orchestral Ciub, an ama- 
inization directed by Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn These 
rer ns will comfortably accommodate 1,coo people, and 
floors of a like capacity few the country can 
ul tt n 
; Messrs. Root & Sons have let 30 feet of their first floor 


irerooms to Brentano; this still leaves them ample room 
heir main piano warerooms being on the second floor, 

Thomas M., Antisell, the piano manufacturer and dealer 
f San Francisco, is in the city Mr. Antisell intends spend- 
ng a considerable time in the East and is on the lookout for 
100 pianos for cash They will have to be supplied from 
the East; Chicago manufacturers haven't that number to 
spare 

Mr. John Hinners, of Messrs. Hinners & Alberson, 
Pekin, IIlL., 

Mr. A, de Anguera leaves the city almost immediately 


has also been in the city buying stock. 






for a trip to the Thousand Islands, and will also spend some 
time in Halifax, N. S. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have added to 
their line of pianos by securing the agency for the Gabler. 
Mr. E. G. Newell, we understand, severs his relations 
with this house the first of the month. Mr. Theo. Pfafflin 
has full charge of the piano department and Mr, Charles 
Becht will take charge of the Wabash-ave. store. 

The S. Brainard’s Sons Company have finished the front 
of their store and are now handsomely decorating the 
interior in white and gold, and will, when it is finished, 
have one of the handsomest stores in the country. 








The Trade. 

—The new music store at Lena, III., is called Howe’s Music 
House. 

—J. P. Palmatier represents Piercy & Co., of Troy, N. Y., 
at Greenbush, N. Y. 

—A repeating action for grand pianos has been patented by 
A. T. Strauch, No, 404,876. 

—Cap. Vore is the name of a new music man at Keokuk, la., 
who sells pianos, organs and sheet music, 

—A. L. Swett has taken charge of a branch store of E. L. 
Wilson & Co., of Boston, located in Lowell. 


—The Lansing Music Company, Limited, have taken the 
Michigan State agency of the Schomacker piano. 


—The New York warerocm of the Emerson Piano Company, 
of Boston, on Fifth-ave., is rapidly approaching completion. 


—A large piano and organ store is to be opened shortly at 
Brunswick, Ga., a kind of local boom having struck the place. 


—Mr. C. Brockington, of the New York warerooms of Ma- 
son & Hamlin, has been stopping for a few days at Jordan 
Coon’s, near Chatham, for recreation, &c. 

—Alfred Mangeot, formerly one of the partners of the piano 
manufacturing firm of Mangeot Fréres, Nancy, France, and 
subsequently Paris, died recently in the latter city. 


—W. C. Taylor and F. G. Howe, of the Taylor Music 
House, Springfield, Mass., dropped in to see us last Friday. 
They are very busy at Taylor's, selling pianos in lively style. 

—S B. Smith is in the East, traveling for the A. B. Chase 
Company. Mr. Maury, who formerly traveled in the East for 
the company, and who has been very ill, is still confined to his 
home. 

—Miss Josie M. Bacon, whose retirement from the Bullock 
Music House, at Jackson, Mich., is referred to in another 
column, was recently married to Edward A. Hough a few 
weeks ago 

—Elgin is soon to have a large music store, Eastern capi- 
tal is interested, and a company for that purpose has already 
been formed. It is rumored that the Elgin Conservatory of 
Music is interested. —Elgin (IIl.) ‘* Courier,” 

—The George W. Seaverns Piano Action Company, ot Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., have a paid in capital of $50,000, and the 
officers are George W. Seaverns, president and treasurer ; F. 
H. Seaverns, secretary ; George W. Seaverns F, H. Seaverns 
and W. G. Seaverns, directors 

—A. & S. Nordheimer's Montreal branch has been removed 
to the new Nordheimer Building, on St. James-st., adjoining 
the Merchants’ Bank. It is one of the handsomest and largest 
piano warerooms in America. 

—Story & Clark's ‘‘ Romanesque” case is a blending of 
the Romanesque and old Moorish style of furniture, so much 
sought atter and desired. The exquisite harmony of outlines 
and the pretty mirror effects will at once make this a favorite 
with the public. The large French beveled plate mirror, 16 
by 22 unches, and. the two smaller ones in the alcoves are 
alone very valuable features of this case. 

There was a sensation in Connor's piano manufactory, at 
Nos. 237 and 239 East Forty-first-st., Saturday noon, when 
the dead body of William Bjur, the foreman in the carpenter's 
shop, was found hanging by the neck toa beam in the cellar. 
He had committed suicide. Bjur was a Swede, 48 years old, 
and lived at No. 233 East Thirty-fourth-st., where his wife 
and six children reside. He had been drinking heavily for a 
long time, and is thought by his family to have been insane in 
consequence He told some of bis men Saturday morning 
that he should kill himself, but they thought he was joking, 
Iie disappeared at 12 0’clock, and when it became time to re- 
sume work at 1 o'clock his body was found. 

—This is an interesting item from the Springfield 
‘‘The Estey Organ Company have made over 


‘Union 
200,000 organs, which would be over one organ a week ever 
since Noah built the ark ; a sufficient number of skilled men 
might make one in seven days, and perhaps in seven hours. 
It the company had taken so long to build one they would 
have had to have begun betore Columbus discovered America 
in order to complete 200,000 organs in A. D. 1888. They have 
been actually building them for 40 years, thus averaging one 
35 minutes 


every 


—We quote from the Seneca Fails *‘ Journal” the following 


item : 
The Waterloo Organ Company will enlarge their works and 
begin the manufacture of pianos. They have leased the 
Burton Yeast Cake Factory on Church-st., and will erect a 
three story building, 24x40, adjoining their present works. 
Employment will be furnished a large torce of men. 
The Syracuse ‘' Herald” says of the above in its Waterloo 


locals 


The steck has about all been taken for a piano manufactur- | 


ing industry nere, and W. H. Burton’s building in Church-st, 





| has been leased as a branch of the plant which will be operated 
| by the Waterloo Organ Company, The enlarged company 


will also erect another large building on their own grounds. 
As they have always manufactured the best cabinet organs, it 
is their intention to use the best material and employ the best 
workmen in turning out a first-rate piano, Waterloo is to be 
congratulated on this new enterprise, which is the crowning 
one of three or four started within the last six months. 


—Story & Clark’s ‘‘ Moresque ” case isin keeping with the 


| advanced thought and the artistic developments ot the best de- 


signers of to-day and isdecidedly modern. It partakes largely 
of the Moorish idea, now favored so universally, With its 
large and numerous French beveled plate mirrors, the bright 
knobs and nickel strip, it becomes an exceedingly rich and at- 
tractive work in art furniture. The large music receptacles and 
drawers are convenient and do away entirely with the old cum- 
bersome and costly cabinet. The high finish, the minute work, 
the fine and intricate carving, the double reflection and many 
other points make this case a marvel of beauty. 

—Wm. F. Rexford has bought out the business of A. W. 
Woodward, at Lancaster, Pa., and will continue the sale of 
pianos and organs at the same place. Mr. Rexford was en- 
gaged with Blasius & Sons six years, three years as manager 
at Philadelphia and one vear as manager at Reading. 








The Pillers of Boston. 

There was a little piller and he had a little son, 
Which had a little son, which had a little son ; 
They all clubbed together a little bit of mon’ 
And started making pianners when the day's work was done. 
Eddy cuts the logs and sometimes saws the fret, 
In odd days hunts for ivory in Africa, you bet ; 
So he isn’t seen much, although he polishes pine 
(Which wood they use for sounding boards) in artist grands 

so fine. 
They all claim the actions found in the upright box, 
And say they make the hammer felt (out of woolen socks— 
Woolen socks discarded by ‘** popper” years ago) ; 
Bill puts the wires in and turns them up just so. 
Jimmy he is treasurer, Walter sells the goods 
At retail less than wholesale in many kinds of woods ; 
Harry F. is president, but Jim is always boss ; 
Their partner runs the factory and they run a hoss. 


They print the names of artists who use their concert grand, 
Including all the members of the little German band ; 

But when we come to read it at once we fail to see 

A Rosenthal, a Rubinstein, a Rafael Joseffy. 


No Gottschalk, no Von Biilow, no genial Essipoff ; 

The world looks on in wonder why at these great names 
they scoff. 

They say that their piano is in every public school ; 

The hair on Mary's little lamb turns gray at lie so cool. 

‘* More money than Montana’s mines, Great God, what will 
we do?” 

Why don’t you shave your notes, dear boys, if what you say 
is true? 

Oh, don't they hate trade editors who know whereof they 
write ! 

They'd rather have their horn blown loud by folks that skip 
at night 


One million sixty thousand times their artist grand, they 
Say, 

Was used upon the concert stage nine hundred times a day ; 

Though weakness in the tone is heard and strings take on 
thick rust, 

And though the varnish peels away the sounding board 
won't bust. 


The hayseed and the artist great their ivories do pound 
In little cities in the land, on steamers on the Sound ; 
On Sundays and on week days for ten long years, they say, 
Their instruments are tra-la-laed from June till month of 
May. 
They say all this and advertise in columns long and short, 
Which constantly gives lots of fun to editors and sport. 
When crack of doom hits all of us they'll sing in warmer 
climes : 
‘* The Piller grand will still be heard twelve billion hundred 
times,” 
Including Sundays. 
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Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis Visited 
By ‘‘ The Musical Courier.” 


visit 





R. JOHN E. HALL, who is in charge of 

the Chicago office of THE MusicaL Courtkr, recently 

| the cities of the Northwest and sends the following 

reports which will be read with interest by the members of 
the music trade 

Milwaukee. 

| Milwaukee St. Paul Road, which 

leaves the Union Depot in Chicago at 5:30 in the evening 


ty the Chicago, and 


one arrives in Milwaukee in just two and a half hours ; this 
the finest vestibuled trains in the country, with 


one oft 


and arrives the next morning at St. 
Milwaukee 


dining car attached, 


Paul at 7:30. A short ride from the depot in 
brings one to the Plankinton House, which is noted as one 
f the finest hotels in the Northwest. 
I 
that of William Rohlfing & Sons, which is situated on the 
of 


and 


idoubtedly, the leading house in the city of Milwaukee 


northeast corner 3roadway and Mason-st, and occupies 


two whole floors basement of the new and elegant 
building recently erected by the Hathaway estate, with sug- 
Mr. William Rohlfing. 


floor 


gestions from 


rhe ground is used as the salesroom for sheet 


, is 40x120 feet, and is the handsomest music store we 
far 
length of the room 
the shelf 
mtains upward of 3,000 folios filled with all the best for- 


music 


I 


arranged 


ve in the whole and by the best 


For 


tiers of 


a seen country 
half the 


shelves, and altogether 


about there 


ar four room 


cign and domestic editions, and what cannot be found in 


their stock would be hard to find anywhere in this country, 


as we happen to know from actual trial. There are two 
elevators, one in the rear of the main staircase and entrance 
und another at the rear of the first floor salesroom, the 


utter large enough to hold a full grand piano, and fitted up 
as well for passenger purpose, and is used exclusively by 


Messrs 


ron circular stairway leading to the second story. 


Rohlfing for their own business. There is also a 





ling the Decker Brothers, Vose & Sons and the Everett pianos 
principally, though the Lindeman and Bauer (Chicago) 
pianos are occasionally dealt in, and the Story & Clark or- 
gans is their only line of organs. With the Decker piane 
they are doing a large business, and are having them used 
in conpervatories and concerts to such an extent as to make 








both the instrument and themselves popular with the musi- 
cal public, and Milwaukee is probably one of the most musi- 
cal cities in the country, composed of a large percentage of 
Germans. Indeed, the German language is heard here as 
frequently as the English. The building is owned by Mr. 
Gram, and it is the intention to take also the second floor of 
the premises as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
consummated which will give them the room their growing 
business demands and as pleasant warerooms as can be 
found anywhere. 

The Weber piano is represented by Mr. F. A. 
who has the leading art room in this city, situated on Mil- 
Mr. Durbin 
has a fine wareroom in the rear of his art gallery, and usu- 


Durbin, 
waukee between Mason and Wisconsin streets. 


ally has a good stock of Webers on hand, but just now his 
stock is lacking in numbers and styles. 

Mr. James B. Bradford, an old resident of 35 years’ stand- 
ing, 18 of which he has been engaged in selling pianos and 
organs, has a well located store at 422 Broadway, and sells 
the Sohmer, Chickering and Gabler pianos and Palace or- 
gans, and occasionally some other lines of goods. Mr. 
Bradford says business this year is 30 per cent. better than 
last year, with an increasing demand for small grands. He 
is on the lookout for a larger store, his present quarters be- 
ing rather cramped, and will either secure more room in his 
present building or move into a larger store at his very first 
opportunity. 

Mr. Charles Hambitzer does quite some business in small 
musical merchandise and sheet music at 432 and 434 Broad- 
way and also sells the Newby & Evans piano. 

The Boston Music House, Mr. J. S Lake, proprietor, has 
a very well located store at 136 Grand-ave., and keeps a 
line of musical merchandise and sheet music, and has in 
stock the Bush & Gerts and Mason & Hamlin and Bradbury 
pianos and the Chicago Cottage organs. 

The Milwaukee Music Company, Messrs. Phelps, Ziegaus 
& Sarasy, proprietors, are a new concern just located here. 
Their store is slightly out of the business centre, but the 
building is new and the store is very neat, indeed, situated 
at 620 Grand-ave. They have secured the agency for 
the Ivers & Pond, Estey, Jewett and Dunham pianos and 
the Estey and Waterloo organs. The latter organ they 
will represent through three States. They have also a stock 
of musical merchandise and sheet music. Having person- 
ally met two members of this concern, Messrs. Phelps and 
Sarasy, both young and anxious to do business, which they 
have already done to a small extent, we are prepared to think 
they will succeed and we believe there is plenty of room for 
them in Milwaukee, which, after all, is not overstocked with 
music stores. 

There is a matter here which may be interesting to many 
and weare sure it will be to some of the local trade, and that 
is the unfortunate affair of our old friend Mr. H. N. Hemp- 
sted. We have inquired more closely into this affair, be- 
cayse two prominent members of the trade seemed to be 
under the impression that Mr. Hempsted had. not been 
fairly treated and even thought that had Mr. W. W. Kimball, 
who was in Europe, been at home things would have taken 
a vastly different turn. The facts are simply these: Mr. 
E. S. Conway had no desire to do Mr. Hemsted any in- 
jury whatever, have preferred to see Mr. 
Hempsted continue, providing that the state of his affairs 
could have justified such a course, but Mr. Hempsted was too 
far gone even to think of such a thing, and acomplete knowl- 
edge of the existing condition made it imperative on the part 
of Mr. Conway to take the step he did. Itis not the custom 
of merchants, even if they have large means, to continue 


and would 





Chis second floor is used exclusively for pianos and is 
divided into three separate rooms, the main room being the 
same ize as the first floor salesroom; another of the 
dimensions of 64x78 feet and a smaller one 50x26 feet. 
Either of these rooms can be used for recitals and the smaller 

ne is used for Steinway pianos, of which a full stock is 

irried from the concert grand to the small upright. Besides 

e Steinway piano a fine stock of Knabe, Hazelton, Behning 
’ other makes are carried, a goodly proportion of which 

rands, Milwaukee being noted for its demand for this 

vie instrument ; 
rt " vent room is used for storing extra stock and for 
purposes ; itis nearly as light and quite as dry as 
ry] n of the building. Besides being direct im- 
| ers the Messrs, Rohlfing are noted for the publication of 
t edition, which certainly ranks with any of the 
f n editions, and we were shown a most artistic 
raphed tithe page, which we were assured was done 
it here in Milwaukee, and without such assurance we 

! d have taken it for the best foreign work. In conse- 

uence of this enterprising spirit they have now a trade 

} takes in all parts of the United States. 

Mr. Rohlfing, Sr., has the assistance of his five sons, 

1¢ Of Whom has his special department to look after, 

hat they all attend to their duties thoroughly no one 

ubt who will take the pains to go through this estab- 

\ it, which, taken as a whole, is simply superb. 

next house in Milwaukee which, though compara- 

young, are showing commendable enterprise is that 

Messrs. Gerber & Gram, a cut of whose new store is here 
wi 

I ut ul 7 and 209 Grand-ave., only one block from 
the Plankinton House, it must be acknowledged their posi- 

econd to none in this city. They have also the ad- 
vantag f having in their building a conservatory of music 

id the Commercial Club, both leading institutions of their 
k Mr. Gram is also a member of the Calumet Club, 
ur th members of the firm being young and stirring 
men and popular withal, they have naturally built up a busi- 
ness which is a surprise toeven themselves. They are hand- 
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be obliged to say so the Hempsted concern was irredeem- 
able, 

Mr. A. A. Fisher, whom we have not seen since Mr. 
Hempsted’s stock was placed in the hands of the sheriff, 
has, we are informed, taken a lease of the old premises oc- 
cupied by Mr. Hempsted, and work has already begun with 
the renovation, and by cutting through into the adjoining 
building much larger warerooms at the rear portion of the 
store will be obtained. It is a fine opening for him, an old 
and well-known location, and in the utter inability of Mr. 
Hempsted to continue in business Mr. Fisher would be fool- 
ish to lose such an excellent opportunity to establish him- 
self in business, an opportunity which he has been seeking 
for sometime. There is room in Milwaukee for all, and 
so far as our judgment goes, business enough for all. 

St. Paul. 

The city of St. Paul is one of the most picturesque in the 
country, and in order to fully appreciate this fact we must 
take a ride among the suburbs and get a view of the valley 
of the Mississipi and the hills beyond in every direction. 
There is great rivalry between the city of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, but it is mostly in such a way as benefits both 
places. For instance, the erection of a handsome hotel in 
one place is followed by a like proceeding in the other; an 
exposition must be met by a fair. A New York insurance 
company, to keep their prestige, must have an equally 
handsome headquarters in both cities. 

Trade in St. Paul is, perhaps, at the present time slightly 
duller than usual; but if the stocks carried by the different 
houses is a criterion to go by, there must at times be a very 
lively business done. 

The leading firm here is Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, 
and they are the only concern who have fine stores in each 
of the ‘‘ dual” or ‘‘twin” cities, as they are called here. We 
refer to their Minneapolis house in anothercolumn. The St. 
Paul store occupies the large stone block, Nos, 148 and 150 
East Third-st., where are five floors crowded with musical 
goods of every description. The agencies controlled by this 
firm consist of the leading manufacturers of the day—Stein- 
way, Chickering, Behr Brothers, Gabler, Kranich & Bach, 





New England pianos and the famous Wilcox & White and 
Packard organs. The first floor is occupied as a salesroom 
for sheet music and books, where can be found all the popu- 
lar American and foreign publications and a fine selection of 
band and orchestra music. The retail small goods depart- 
ment is also on this floor, and the general offices of the firm 
in the rear. A fine passenger elevator takes you from here 
to the second floor, where a magnificent display of pianos 
meets the eye. Over 100 grand and upright pianos are 
tastefully arranged in these extensive parlors, which are 40 
feet wide by 110 feet in length. 

The rear portion is separated from the main room by an 
arched partition, forming a musical boudoir, in which can 
be seen and heard the world renowned Steinway, Chickering 
and other pianos. 

We once more take the elevator to the third floor, where 
are the organ warerooms and the office and samples of the 
wholesale musical merchandise department, from which are 
annually selected and shipped over $100,000 worth of vio- 
lins, accordeons, guitars, &c., to dealers North, South, East 
and West as far as the Pacific Coast. The fourth story is 
devoted to the storage of the main stock of small musical 
goods, many of them in the original packages, conveniently 
arranged on racks and shelves for filling orders. On this 
floor also, separated from the other department by iron 
shutters, are the repair shops of the house, where an exten- 
sive business is done in the repairing of musical instruments 
at the hands of experienced workmen. 

The basement is the storage, packing and shipping room, 
and is crowded with an immense surplus stock of pianos 
and organs, stools, &c. While Messrs. Dyer Brothers do 








bolstering up rotten concerns, and although we are sorry to 





(Continued on page 28.) 
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li AVING suspended the former Representation of the 

SOHMER Pianos in Minnesota, we are now pre- 
( pared to correspond with active, energetic and reliable 
firms for the sale of the “popular” SOHMER Pianos in the 


| cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
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| ADDRESS 


SOHINMER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street and Third Avenue, New York. 
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A LESSON IN PATENTS. 


EK publish herewith two drawings of patented screw tuning devices, the one taken from the Scientific American of October 11, 1856, and the other from 
the same journal of December 6, 1884. A careful examination of these two cuts will reveal that the salient features are the same in each, although 
the Wild patent was granted on September 5, 1854, while the Mason & Hamlin patent bears the date of July 24, 1883. It will, therefore, be apparent 
that the Mason & Hamlin Co, are not experimenting with a new idea, but are carrying out an idea known to the trade for over thirty-five years, and as 

to their success with it their instruments speak for themselves. Mr. Geo. L. Wild, the original inventor of the system, is still alive, and engaged in the piano 
business in Washington, D. C., being the head of the firm of G. L. Wild & Bro., and he must be gratified to see a house like Mason & Hamlin adopt his theory 
of so many years ago and carry it to its logical conclusion. The Wild cut is an example of the scheme applied to a square piano, while the Mason & Hamlin cut 








exhibits a section of an upright. 


a HE improvement herewith illustrated consists in the application of screws for tuning the strings of musical instruments, instead of the 

, | Ove ‘i ordinary tuning pins. Fig. 1 is a plan view of the iron frame of a pianoforte with the tuning screws attached, exhibiting particularly their 

[ \ relative position and arrangement on the frame. Fig. 2 is a section of the iron frame in perspective, showing the construction, arrangement and 
Bro Bova operation of a separate tuning screw. B are the strings and H their hitch pins. G is the tuning block bridge over which all the strings pass to 
Al al | the front ends of the tuning screws D. The latter have on their upper sides small projections to which the strings are looped. The other ends of the 
| tuning screws D are provided with the screw threads and pass loosely through holes in the fixed studs E. The nuts C turn upon the tuning screws and 

' abut against the studs E. The front end of the tuning screw D has a projection, O, on its under side, which rests upon the iron frame A, and prevents 


the cylindrical part of it from being bent by the pressure of the strings. The lower extremity of this projection, O, slides loosely in a slot, I, which pre 
vents the tuning screw from turning while its nut, ©, is tightened. F is a suspension bridge passing over all the strings at such a height as to press 
them firmly down upon the tuning block bridge G, thereby producing a more firm, round and clear sound than can otherwise be obtained. ‘To tune an 
instrument with these tuning screws it is only necessary to turn the nuts C with a proper wrench or key, and the screw will be drawn backward and 
stretch its string tothe proper pitch and harmony. Pianofortes provided with this improvement can be tuned with as much accuracy and ease as a 
guitar ; and when once tuned they will keep their perfect harmony a greater length of time than they can do by the ordinary contrivance. Another 
advantage of this improvement is the facility it affords for decoration and ornament at comparatively little expense. From the above with reference 
to the engravings it can now be easily observed that these improvements will supply a long felt want, especially in pianofortes. This is a very cheap and 
simple device. The ease with which it operates makes its introduction particularly desirable, as it will enable ladies to tune their own pianos at all 
times. For further information address the inventor, George L. Wild, No. 272 South Charles Street, Baltimore, where pianofortes having these 
improvements attached can be seen. Patented September 5, 1854.—Scientifie American, October 11, 1856. 
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HE improved method of stringing invented by the Mason & Hamlin Co. and introduced in their pianos is shown in accompanying cut. H is the iron plate or frame, 


made strong enough to bear the full strain of the strings without any wood support at its back, which is so left open for more perfect and free vibration of strings and 
nance of tones as reflected from the sound board, which extends behind the strings to the top of the frame. B B is a metal flange cast in and forming a part of the iron 
Through this flange pass the screws A, to the lower end of which the strings are attached. A is the screw headed nut by the turning of which the 
strings are drawn up or let down. B is a flange, cast in and part of the iron plate itself. C is the screw headed blade to which the strings are attached. D is the guide which holds 
the screw headed blade in position during the process of tuning. E is the usual pressure bar which holds the string tirmly to the upper bridge. F is the upper bridge, a trianglas 
piece of metal, on which the strings rest and are properly spaced. G is the string itself. H H is a part of the iron plate or frame on which the strings are stretched. 

It will be seen that by this method of stringing the employment of wood, either for the fastening of the strings or the support of the iron frame at its back, is entirely 


ret 
plate or frame itself 


dispensed with, and so the disadvantages of its use are avoided, metal with its greater strength and comparatively changeless character being substituted. Principal advantages 
claimed for this method of stringing are: 
i. Peculiarly bright and pure musical tones are produced. ‘The strings, being exactly and permanently held at each end, are not liable to the imperfect or false vibrations 


which are inevitable in the old way of stringing. Then the absence of the wood at the back of the metal frame is a material advantage, giving great freedom to the tones 


produced by the vibration of strings as perfectly reflected from the sounding board. 
®. Permanence in good qualities of tone is secured. ‘The strings remain as properly stretched on the iron frame, and are not subject to the unfavorable changes coming from 


fastenings in changeable wood. 
3. ‘The piano is easily and exactly tuned, and has extraordinary capacity to remain in tune. Under the old system considerable force was required to turn the wrest pin, and 
ne revolution of it tightened or loosened the string as much as the whole circumference of the pin. By the new system a complete revolution of the tuning screw tightens or 


loosens the string only the width of one thread of the screw, requiring proportionately less force to operate it. Exact work is thus rendered easy.—Scientific American, Dec. 6, 1884- 





N.B.-When the proofs of this page were sent to us we found that our intelligent compositor 
had placed the specification of the Wild patent next to the Mason & Hamlin cut and vice versa, 
and as we find that each description is applicable to either diagram, except in the letterings, 
we have allowed them to remain so, as a further proof of the similarity of the two original 


systems.—| Eps. MusicaL Courier. 
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the largest retail business of the two cities, they are the | 
only wholesale dealers in the Northwest after leaving Mil- 
Ww iukes 

Che four brothers connected with the concern have each 
their respective departments in charge, Mr. C. E. Dyer be- 
ng in supervision of the Minneapolis house. Their full 
corps of assistants runs up to about 80 people, and the en- 
tire extent of the floor room—something over 65,000 feet— 
would make a good sized piano factory even in New York. 

The Messrs. Dyer are direct importers of all foreign musi- 
al merchandise and publish their own catalogue in this de- 
partment Chey also publish a band instrument catalogue, 
i general catalogue of pianos and organs. 

It can readily be seen that this establishment is very com- 
plete, and itis a significant comment on the growing de- 
mands of art in this country that such an establishment, 
metropolitan in its character and extent, and outrivaling 
those of many larger and older Eastern cities, can be found 

) this distant city of the Northwest. 

Mr. R. C. Munger is said to have the senior music house 
of St. Paul, established as far back as 1858, which doesn't 
seem to be a very long time, after all. However, Mr. 
Munger was, we believe, several years out of the music 
business, during which time he was engaged with his 
brother in real estate transactions. He is at the present 
time in Europe, and not expected home for some time. The 
tock of goods carried is the Decker Brothers, Haines, 
Briggs, Everett and C. A. Smith pianos, and the Sterling 
organs The New England organs are also claimed, but we 
believe that some change has been made in relation to this 


organ whereby Mr. Raudenbush assumes the agency of this 


latter mentioned line 

Mr. Munger has a nicely located store at 107 East Third- 
t., carries sheet music and musical merchandise, is noted 
is a popular man and does a good business, which is 
not astonishing when you take into consideration that the 
ity of St. Paul is rated as having a population of 210,000 
people, and that there are but five music stores in the place. 

Mr. S. W. Raudenbush has a piano and organ wareroom at 
116 East Third-st He is comparatively a newcomer, car- 
ries tl Estey and Chicago cottage organs and the New 
England organs, a recent acquisition, and the Bush & Gerts, 
ind the Schomacker pianos 

Mr. A. E. Whitney, also a recent acquisition to St. Paul, 
is a fine store at g7 East Third-st. Mr. Whitney is in real- 
ity the representative of the W. W. Kimball Company, of 
Chica ind, as a matter of course, carries the Hallet & 
Davis, Emer and Kimball pianos and the Kimball or- 
gan lo make his business more popular, a good stock of 
heet music and musical merchandise has also been added 
by Mr. Whitney, which is undoubtedly a wise move on his 
part Mr. Whitney is a bright, smart business man, with 
in eye for his chances and athorough faith in the goods he 
handles, two points which win success. 

Mr. Nathan Ford, whose warerooms are located at 92 and 
4 East Third-st, (acutofthe building being shown here), has 
perhaps the most attractive appearing warerooms in the city 
i St. Paul, the piano warerooms being devoted exclusively 











inos, without either organs, music or merchandise, gives 
t more exclusive appearance, and is completed by a hand- 
me fireplace and a sm ill selection of books, rather an un- 


room [he organs are kept in 


usual supplement to a pian 


| trade A 





a wareroom in the rear of the piano room, the goods con- 
sist of the Clough & Warren organs, the Knabe, Hardman, 
Fischer and Vose & Sons pianos, and Mr. Ford evidently 
does a good business. His list of patrons shows a large 
number of Knabe purchasers, and his trade with the Hard- 
The Fischer piano 


man pianos has been most gratifying. 


is thoroughly well known through this section, and is an 
easy seller, 
Minneapolis. 

A brief résumé of Minneapolis matters might be interest- 
ing as showing the possibilities of the future outlook for the 
made from the compilation of 
to will 
which places the population at 
which is usual 


recent estimate 


the new city directory, just about be issued, which 
contain about 52,500 names, 
counting three to each name, 

There 
a number of other manufacturing 


of banking facilities, a 


about 248,000, 


with the Western cities. is a large number of flour- 
ing mills, elevators and 
concerns, plenty 
plentiful supply of water, far in excess of the needs of the city, 


of handsome buildings, 


railroad shops, 


a fine climate and a large number 
both for business purposes and private residences, and last, 
but quite as important, a plentiful supply of schools for all 
It is said that business is duller than usual 

business season runs from September 


present purposes. 
but the principal 
to June, and so far as personal observation goes, 
limited time, we could not discover any apparent dullness 


in the music business, and, if not told otherwise, we should 


in a 


inclined to say that business was fair. 
Like St. Paul, 
parison with the population, viz., 


be 


only a few music stores in com- 


four only, and but two of 


there are 








them trying to do a large trade, 
Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother have here a larger and a 
handsomer store than their St. Paul establishment. The 
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store, of which we show cut, is of good width and great 
depth, and the whole five floors and basement, with the ex- 


one-half the first story, are occupied by them. 


two elevators, a freight large 


ception of 


They have enough for a con- 


cert grand and a smaller one devoted exclusively to passen- 


gers. A fine little music hall, seating about 400, occupies a 
portion of the third floor, and they have eight teaching 
rooms, which are occupied by the leading teachers of the 


Their store is looked upon as headquarters for all who 


city. 
are interested in musical matters. Their line of goods car- 
ried is precisely the same as that of their St. Paul store, 


and in some of these lines, in a retail way, the business is 
said to be even larger than that of the house. 

The Century Piano and Organ Company, of which Mr, 
M.A the leading spirit, 
and who under the organized company the 
president and manager ; A. M. Shuey, secretary ; Mr. 
H, C. Lang, Mr. Charles A. Stickle, 


treasurer, are doing a business in pianos and organs which 
published a list of eight days’ 


home 


Paulson has been manager and 


newly is now 
Mr. 
vice-president, and 
is really astonishing. They 
sales recently which footed up 46 pianos, 
in a still more recent list of 26 pianos. 
them They believe thoroughly in the 
use of printer’s ink, and it is no uncommon thing tosee their 

the fr. M. A. 


Paulson has been a resident of Minneapolis some 10 years, 


not to speak of 
Six of 


organs, anc 
were grands, free 


double column ad. in leading papers here. 
has a large circle of acquaintances among the best residents, 
is an indefatigable worker, and besides his business, which 


can be characterized as prosperous, has some real estate in- 


vestments which are bound to pan out considerable. Mr. 
A. M. Shuey is also an old and well-known resident, and 
popular with the musical public with which he has been 


Mr. 
salesmen, it 


identified as musician and organist. With a team like 
Paulson and Mr. Shuey, by other active 
is no wonder they do business. The line of goods handled 


by the Century Company is the Steck, Miller, Sterling and 


aided 


Wheelock pianos, and the Sterling and Story & Clark 
organs. The first floor of their store is the piano ware- 
room ; the second is used for business offices, organs and 


teachers’ rooms and any 
the 


second hand stock ; the third for 


other purposes for which it may be needed ; location is 


at 322 Nicollet-ave., and could not be better. 


Mrs. W. C. Penfield, at 320 Nicollet-ave., has a fine store 





and carries only a few new pianos, principally Hallet & 
Davis and Emerson pianos and Kimball organs, her main 
business being renting, sheet music and musical merchan- 
It seems impossible for anyone in the city of Minne- 
imbued with more or 


dise, 
apolis to live here long and not get 
less of an inclination to speculate, and Mrs. Penfield is not 
an exception. If all accounts are true she has been very 
successful in her business in the past, and her outside oper- 
ations have made her independent. 

Messrs. A. H. Castle & Co. will remove from their present 
quarters, 616 Nicollet-ave., to a very handsome second story 
warerooms on the of Seventh-st. and the same 
avenue. The new warerooms will be much more attractive, 
not only because of the corner position, but, having a glass 
front, will give an opportunity for display. Mr. Castle is a 
reputation of being a ‘‘ hustler.” 
His line of goods consists of the Decker Brothers, Haines 
Everett, Newby & Evans and C. A. Smith pianos 
Mr. Castle claims that competition is 


corner 


young man and has the 


Brothers, 
and the Estey organs. 
strong, but how it can be anything more than ordinarily so in 
a town where there are practically only three active dealers 
out of a population of nearly 250,000 is hard to realize. We 
believe, however, that the St. Paul houses try to do some 
in Minneapolis, and vice versa, but there is too much 
much of this kind of 


trade 
rivalry between the two cities to allow 
business to be done. They are both elegant and prosperous 
places, and each has its particular lines of business, but it 
will be along time before they will grow into one city, as 
has been so often prognosticated. 


C. M. Cady. 











HE sudden death of Mr. C. M. Cady is an- 
nounced from Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Cady went to Chicago 
in 55 or 56 and was in the publishing and music business here 
for thirteen years with Mr. E. Ts Root. He then went to New 
York and engaged in music publishing, and although making 
money on some few pieces like ‘‘ Grandfather's Clock,” was 
not on the whole successful. His last venture was as Southern 
representative of the Kimball Company, with which he 
His death was occasioned by an attack 
of cholera He died at Asheville, N. C 
terment took place at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

The catalogue of Root & Cady is now owned by the S. 
Brainard’s Sons Company, who purchased it immediately 
after the great Chicago fire. 

The Atlanta ** Constitution ’ 
to Mr. Cady: 

From Asheville, N 
friend the pathetic story of the death of her father, 
M. Cady. 

Mr. Cady left the city last Saturday, and wasq#ll with cholera 
morbus when he went away. He continued to grow worse 
until the train reached Spartanburg, where a wait of four hours 
aggravated his already enteebled condition. 

After his arrival at Asheville Mr. Cady continued to grow 
worse, and, although the physicians did everything that could 
be done to save him, he expired at 8:40 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, 

Two of his three daughters were with him during his last 
hours, and did everything that tender hands could do and 
loving hearts suggest to relieve the sufferings of a dying 
father. 

Mr. Cady was at one time one of the largest music publishers 
in the country, but the great fire in Chicago left him without a 
single article of all the immense stocks of merchandise that he 
held in that city. Nearly all the companies in which he was 
insured failed, and Mr. Cady lost a fortune. 

During the last few years he has been agent for the Kimball 
Piano and Organ Company for the Southern States, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. He made many friends here, and his sad 
death is universally lamented. 

He was about sixty-one years of age, and the funeral will 
occur at Sag Harbor, L. I., the old home of his wife, who sur- 
vives him. 


was 
eminently successful. 


morbus, ., and the in 


makes the following reference 


, Miss Cady has written to a personal 
Mr. C. 


—A.B. Lyon is back again in the piano and organ business 
at Topeka, Kan. He recently bought out the stock of A. 
King of that town. 


—Some of the piano and music firms burned out at Seattle 


were the Durand Brothers’ branch, Albert Hansen, G. Davis 
& Co., Frank Demoulpied, J. T. Mitchell and Venen & 
Vaughn. 


—A meeting of the Nickerson Piano Company, of New Bed- 
ford, was held in Bath, Me., at the office of George H. Nichols, 
The following officers were elected ; President, Wil- 
directors, W. H. Cobb, Augustus Brownell, 

H. B. Nickerson, J, C. Stafford, Warren E. 
Chase, C. F. Shaw ; treasurer, Frank R. Hadley ; clerk, George 
1, Nichols ; assistant clerk, Charles H. Holden. 
pany discussed sending one or two of the pianos to Chicago 
The company are incorporated 


June 12. 
liam Lewis; 


Pardon Cornell, 


The com- 


and also to the Pacific Coast. 
under the Maine law and must meet in that State. 

—Miss Nellie F. 
the piano manufacturer, was married 
June. 27, at the residence of her mother, 269 West Ejighty- 
fourth-st., to P, T, Radiker. The couple are off on a trip to 
Canada, and will stop for a while at Worthington, Mass., the 
country residence of the Pease family. 

The business of Pease & Co. continues to prosper and the 
books show that the past six months were the busiest the firm 
have had in years past. Mr. Theo. Silkman, the manager, is 
a man of affairs, and is conducting the Pease business in ex- 


Pease, only daughter of the late C. D. 


Pease, last Thursday, 


cellent style, 
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DEALERS REPLY, 


——- > 


Expression of Opinions on 
a Trade Convention. 


NEARLY UNANIMOUS IN FAVOR. 


the letters attached to this 


unusual amount of interest has been 


S will be seen from 


A article, an 
excited in the trade by an article published in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER of June 5. It would appear that 
the almost unanimous opinion is in favor of some form 
of organization in the music trade, some of the supposed 
advantages of which are set forth in the original letter 
of * An Old Piano Man,” which we reprint herewith. 
While THE MUSICAL COURIER does not as yet take a 
definite stand for or against the proposition, we never- 
theless think that the matter is worth the serious con- 
who look to the best interests of the 
We have 


sideration of all 
trade at large, and themselves in particular. 
always thought that there would be many advantages in 
having regular meetings of the trade in some form, and 
our correspondent suggests approaching the matter 


from a hitherto untried point, which, as will be no- 





ticed, meets the approval of a number of dealers. 
feasibility or practicability of the manner pro- 
shall be better able to judge in the future, 
but there is evidently a universal desire for something 
the 
If the affair should be started on a firm basis by a few 
enthusiastic dealers meeting together and forming the 


to the 


vwosed we 
| 


of sort. 


nucleus of an organization, the matter could then have 
a fair trial, and if competent officers were elected in the 
preliminary organization, who would urge the subject 
by correspondence and with their personal efforts and 
influence, we do not see but that the affair might be 
brought about and that it would be for the benefit of all 
concerned, 


We would suggest a careful reading of the article and 


of the answers, and we would recommend the subject to 
the attention and consideration of all dealers and 
manufacturers interested. 
A Trade Convention. 

Ldit Vusical Courter 

GENTLEMEN—It has been so often evidenced by past 
aitempts that it is impossible to bring together the various 
piano manufacturers in New York in the form of a board 


of trade that it seems hardly necessary to again project such 
ascheme. The recent piano trade dinner, no matter what the 
criticisms on its managers, showed again that some of the firms 
combine in matters of business or even 


The petty jealousies and small strifes 


are not anxious to 


n social intercourse 
that are characteristic of the trade again presented themselves 
on this occasion, as shown by the absence of any members of 
or representatives of so many houses. 
Yet whenever an effort has been made 
of pl 
nterest so many reasons have been brought forth, so many 


for the combination 


ino makers for concerted action in matters of common 


advantages have been suggested, that there is still a lingering 


hope in the minds of some people that ultimately the piano 
board of trade may become an accomplished fact. It has oc- 
curred to me that the dealer's share in these advantages would 
be equal to that of the manufacturer, and so I take the liberty 

{ proposing through your paper that the matter be approached 
in a direction different from the old, unsuccessful ones. 


1 suggest that the movement be inaugurated by the dealers 


instead of the manufacturers. It is the custom in many lines 
of business for the jobbers and middlemen to meet in conven- 
tion for the discussion of affairs of trade interest, for the sake 
of personal acquaintance and intercourse, and to view the ex- 


I 


should like therefore to propose that a convention of this sort 


hibits of the producers of the goods which they handle. 


be 


held by piano dealers, and as the prospectus of such a plan 
as | suggest must necessarily be crude and incomplete, I think 
that it would be a good plan for THE Musica CourRIER to can. 
vass the scheme among al! persons interested in the music 
trades and to obtain from them opinions as to its feasibility, to- 
gether with such suggestions as they may offer for amendments 
and improvements. 

Let by Tue Musical 


cial trade paper fora general convention of music tradesmen 


a call be made CouRIER as the offi- 


to be heldin New York city at some time in the early fall, to 


last, say, for one week, 


signed to piano manufacturers, to organ manufacturers, to 
makers of and dealers in musical merchandise, and to makers 
of and dealers in piano stools, coverings, trimmings, &c. 
Should supply houses, such as plate and action makers, felt 
makers and importers, &c., desire space, arrangements can be 
made to accommodate them. A certain number of square 
feet should be assigned to each exhibitor, no more and no less, 
and the choice of position should be determined by lot. This 
would do away with the overshadowing of some displays by 
others, so far as space is concerned. No charge to be made 
for space. At the expiration of the convention the expenses 
of rent, light, heat and sundries to be shared pro rata by all 
persons who have occupied space. 

No special display of any instrument in concert or other- 
wise to be permitted in the building during the convention. 
No retail sales to be made during the convention, &c. 

The advantages of a general meeting of members of the 
trade are so numerous that they need hardly be specified or 
enlarged upon. Inaconvention of this sort a dealer would 
have an opportunity to see all makes of pianos and organs dis- 
played side by side. He would be able to effect new agencies 
in person ; to come in direct contact with headquarters, as it 
were, instead of buying from catalogue through a traveling 
man. Such conventions might be held one year in New York, 
another in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Chicago or any other 
city to be agreed upon, and with one trip a year to the conven- 
tion a dealer could accomplish more than most of them can do 
in several trips to different places, and do it better, while the 
many dealers who never come into direct contact with manu- 
facturers, who never see other goods than those which they 
handle, would be afforded an opportunity which they would be 
more than apt to embrace, since they could combine the bene- 
fits of many journeys in one trip. 

It might be made to serve to the better education and in- 
formation of dealers, too, if each manufacturer were allowed 
within his space to exhibit in skeleton form or detached form 
such improvements as he claimed special advantage in, and 
if, in addition, a room were set apart for the exhibition of old 
instruments, old clavichords, harpsichords, spinets and the 
all interesting and instruc- 
progress made in piano manufac- 


like, it would surely to 
tive as illustrating the 
ture. From an experience of many years in the piano busi- 
ness I have learned that the average dealer—mind you, the 
average dealer—is wofully ignorant of the make-up of 
a piano—of the difference between pianos now and pianos 
15 years ago; he does not know the particular 
features of makes which he does not handle; he has no 
means of knowing what the prevailing styles in design or 
woods of cases are, except as he can learn of them from 
his own line of goods ; and though it is far from necessary 
that a man need have an accurate knowledge of piano con- 
struction to sell pianos, I have found that the most successful 
men are those who have had or who have made opportunities 
to see the greatest number of instruments, those who have 


prove 


or 20 


visited manufacturers, learned from their work for themselves, 
and who have in consequence been able to judge better than 
their competitors what is going on, what is being made and 
what is best suited to their particular trade. 

The big men in the trade are the men who visit frequently the 
large cities ; the most successful of the smaller men are those 
who go annually to at least one manufacturing centre, while 
the smallest men are those who judge of their business only 
from what comes to them, and suffer in consequence dis- 
advantages which they cannot appreciate or realize. This is 
true not only of the dealers in pianos, but of the dealers in 
organs, in musical merchandise, in stools, covers, sheet music, 
&c., and if they could for once be persuaded to see all of 
these things at their best and could see them all at once, and 
consequently at comparatively small expense, I feel certain 
that the scheme would be an assured success. It should also 
be borne in mind that there are instruments made in the smaller 
towns throughout the country, which even some of the larger 
dealers do not visit, that could in this manner be brought at 
once before the trade public. 

As to the advantages resulting to all manufacturers from 
such a general display, they must be too apparent to be en- 
larged upon. Every manufacturer is desirous of bringing his 
goods before the trade ; every manufacturer is anxious to dis- 
pose of more goods to extend and improve his agencies, and 
only the weaker and least deserving one would shrink from 
displaying his products side by side with his competitors, 
should he but be sure that be should have an equal opportunity 
for exhibition, with no fear of being swamped or overshadowed 
by some concern which should have an undue advantage over 
him. All this can be avoided by assigning each firm an equal 
space and having the choice of positions decided by a fair 
drawing of lots. 

Some smal! minded concerns think that by keeping to them- 
selves they can prevent other makers from knowing much of their 
styles and improvements and they do not seem to understand 
that the emissaries of all live, wide awake houses are as well 
versed in the outward results of their business as they are them- 
selves. Judging from the piano cases alone of some makers 
that I see, I feel that it would be to the universal advantage of all 
concerned could they but see the work of their competitors. 
The piano and the whole music business is rapidly growing in 
dimensions and importance, and it is high time that it should 





The to be held in some large building, for in- 
stance, the American Institute or Madison Square Garden. 


ve selected let certain space be as- 


convention 


In such place as may 


free itself from the shortsightedness, the narrow mindedness 
which for so long atime has taken it out of the larger commer- 


open for improvement. 


understanding. 
sale, where dealers could find opportunities of buying ‘* back 
number” instruments and arranging exchanges to advantage, 
might do, and help the manufacturers also, but a big trade 
picnic would do no very great good for the average dealer. 
This is our opinion, and of course we may be wrong. 


the minds of men in business of greater magnitude as a neces- 
sary or, if you will, am artistic excrescence on the body com- 
mercial. 

There are many matters that would naturally come up for 
discussion and consideration in a general meeting of trades- 
men in regard to territorial rights, advertising, stencil pianos, 
credits, installment systems, commission, discounts, consign- 
ments, agencies and sub-agencies, warranties, freight rates, 
time, &c., and I cannot see that anything but good wou!d 
come from a free discussion of these topics. Everything 
might not be accomplished at the first meeting, but the ac- 
quaintance and correspondence thus gained would surely re- 
sult in some definite results in time. 

It is all very well to suggest such a plan as this, but there is 
no way in which it may be brought to a final consummation 
except through the agency of a journal such as yours, which 
goes to both dealers and manufacturers, and, remembering as 
I do how instrumental you were in bringing about the devel- 
opment and growth of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, I appeal to you to write to every dealer in and manufac- 
turer of all things musical and get his or their opinions on a 
plan which I for one am thoroughly convinced would redound 
to the everlasting benefit of the music trades in America. 

Very respectfully. AN OLD PIANO MAN. 


GUERNSEY BROTHERS, Scranton, Pa. 

We can see many advantages in a combination such as the 
communication in THE MusIcaL Courier of June § describes, 
if it could be generally supported by the leading houses in 
the trade. 

There is the enlightenment of the honest but ignorant 
dealer, who represents a third-rate manufacturer, to be first 
class, from lack of knowledge; the branding of the dishonest 
dealer, who unscrupulously swindles the public and brings dis- 
credit upon the trade generally ; the opportunities for com- 
parison among manufacturers which would stimulate healthy 
rivalry tending toward a general and continuous improvement 
in all makes ; united action toward freeing the trade of vari- 
ous evils and perplexities such as ‘‘commission fiends,’ 
‘* consignment beats,” &c., as well as numerous others with 
which the whole trade, from the manufacturer down, is more 
or less familiar ; combinations to secure favorable legislation 
in States where it is needed; better freight rates, traveling 
facilities and many other advantages which would present 
themselves with the progress of the organization. It seems, 
however, that the music trade is fraught with too much bitter 
rivalry and jealously to ever unite on anything but warfare ; 
and unless there can be a general disposition favorable to the 
scheme, with reasonable certainty of final success, we shall 
withhold our energy, as we have found that attention to busi- 
ness and relentless effort have been more profitable than visit- 
ing with our competitors. 





WiLuiAM R. Swan & Co., Richmond, Ind. 
We can readily see that a convention of music trade men 
would be of considerable interest to all who might attend and 
of much more than passing interest to the manufacturers in 
But we are skeptical as to the advantages 
Many as are 


the great centres. 
to the rank and file of the dealers themselves, 
the claims set forth for the scheme by your correspondent, 
there are more that could be raised against it. A fair or ex- 
position in which the growth of the piano could be practically 
illustrated would be of interest not alone to the trade, but to 
all musical people; but we fail to see how it would be of 
special assistance to the dealer. So far as what he might 
learn, it would not be unlike the education acquired by the 
young man who entered college through the front door and 
was kicked out at the back. Socially, the trade is certainly 
But if two or three gathered together 
in the same town cannot get along without fighting, what sort 


of a Kiikenny fair would a thousand of them make? Serious- 


ly, we do not think the ground well covered by your corre- 


spondent ; there is not so much darkness in the retail trade as 
he thinks, 
all about the instruments in which he is not directly interested ; 
his competitor’s interest in them serves as a spur to bis own 


The man who sells pianos is not slow to find out 


Some such scheme as the annual book trade 


S. D. Laurer Company, Newark, N. J. 
On the subject of a ‘‘ Piano Trade Convention” we would 


say that we do not believe such a thing possible until the time 
comes when ‘‘ the lion and the lamb shall lie down together.” 





Cuas. TUTTLE, Rome, N. Y. 
I am not interested in any ‘* Trade Convention ” (as sug- 


gested by THE Musica Courter). 





W. D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va. 
We dislike to say anything disparaging of the piano con- 


vention that ‘‘An Old Piano Man” seems to consider of so 
much benefit to all concerned, 


Such a move would bea pleasant one for the writer, as he 


visits your beautiful city several times a year, and it would be 
very convenient to attend the exhibit and have a good time, 


From our experience there can be no friendly feeling be- 





cial channels in which it should flow, and made it appear in It 





ween the manufacturers any more than between dealers, for 
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in both cases they are striving for one object, viz., to sell their 
goods, and in obtaining that result the others are injured to a 
certain extent. 

The manufacturers have only a certain number of promi- 
nent, reliable dealers from which they can select, while the 
dealers have a limited number of sales within their province. 

A trade exhibit such as you mention in Madison Square 
Garden would necessitate a large expense to the patticipants, 
who, in their anxiety to outshine their competitors, would be 
forced to expend considerable money on their allotted space. 
Again, they would be taxed heavily by having all their road 
men in New York (to the detriment of their outside business) 
to entertain the dealers and help them “ paint the town.” The 
result, we humbly believe, would be no increased sales for the 
manufacturers, an expense to them, together witha neglect for 
the time being of their legitimate business, and a good time 
for the dealer, who will be wined and dined at the manufac- 
turers’ expense 

Brown, Pace & HittMan Company, Peoria, III. 

We would venture to say that we have no faith in the pro- 
ject whatever, 

Youn Brotuers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

I consider the plan of a ‘‘ Trade Convention” suggestive of 
much good and protection to those interested in the manufac- 
turing and sale of pianos, organs and musical goods, especi- 
ally if it would remove the jealousies generally existing in the 
trade, and more particularly fully discuss and properly arrange 
matters referred to in paragraph next to last, for I know there 
is much room for improvement in these respects. Trust that 
you may be successful in your attempt and that good, I know, 


will follow, 
D. F. Dunpar, Corning, N. Y. 
\llow me to express my best wishes for the success of a 
Trade ( 


onvention In our opinion it would tend to better 


the condition of dealers as well as manufacturers. 


Hope 


part 


ill who are interested in the trade will take an active 


W. Woops 
We heartily indorse the plan of a 


& Son, Warren, Ohio. 
‘* Trade Convention,” as 


suggested by ‘‘ An Old Piano Man,” in your issue of June 5. 
Such a convention would certainly be of benefit to the retail 
dealer, and we see no reason why it would not be to the 
manufacturer as well 


E. T. BALwwin, Manchester, N. H. 


I heartily indorse the plan and suggestion of ‘‘An Old 
Piano Man,” and am confident that such a convention, prop- 
erly conducted, would aid in correcting some of the many 
evils which exist in the piano and organ trade, and benefit 


both manufacturer and dealer Push it! 
Smitn & STOCKWELL, Malone, N. Y. 
We are very much interested in your proposal of a dealer's 


union, and we hope as dealers in instruments of various 
makes that it will prove this time a perfect success. 


C. A. House, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A trade convention like the one proposed would be very 
popular and of decided advantage to all engaged in the music 
trade 

Valuable knowledge of the business could thus be obtained 


that could not be gained in any other way. 





J. B. KittouGu, Florence, S. C. 
I regard this movement as an important step in the right 
direction, provided it is conducted, as suggested, on a purely 
mpartial basis 
In order to attain the best possible results a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business transacted is absolutely necessary in any 
case 
This can only be obtained by systematic and united efforts. 
rrust this movement will become a reality and prove a com- 


plete success 


J. P. Caston, Menroe, N. C. 
I am frank to say ‘*‘ An Old Piano Man” has certainly sug- 
gested a mode to the tradesmen as well as to the manufacturers 
which, if only carried out in part, would prove of incalculable 


good and 


the mutual benefit of both, and it seems to me that 
the advantages set forth are so patent that nothing short of the 
greatest shortsightedness to the general advancement of both 


elicit anything but the heartiest indorsement of manu- 


could 
facturer and tradesman. 

The wide awake manufacturer sees at once the advantage of 
bringing the entire country to a personal inspection and an ex- 
amination of his goods, while, on the other hand, the trades- 
men meetthe manufacturers and comparatively get at a glance 
an insight into all the factories and at a nominal cost, whereas 
without such a union the medium handler or dealer never will 
see but a few makers and must needs remain in ignorance, and 
his business wane, when he is forced to compete with the 
large handler who makes special trips once a year to the fac- 
tories in search of the “latest.” The result of these trips or 
visits | always noticed brough? their reward. 

Again, the healthfulness of the trade would be improved, and 
instead of the great tendency toward the “stencil,” as has 








been so noticeable the past few years, till the columns of THE 
MusIcaL Courier so fearlessly and boldly laid bare to the 
country this increasing fraud and imposition, would rather be 
an incentive toward excellence and perfection. 

We feel assured that this important step, through the great 
journal, THe MusicaAv Courter, can and will be brought toa 
consummation, and we hope, as suggested, ‘‘in the early fall.” 


HERBERT L. Eppy, Providence, R. I. 

If such a plan asa ‘‘ Trade Convention ” could be carried 
out it would not only prove interesting and instructive, but 
would have a tendency to create a more healthy tone to the 
musical instrument business throughout the country, inasmuch 
as manufacturers would naturally strive to make the best in- 
struments that could be made for the money they were to be 
sold for, while the dealers would have the advantage of seeing 
all grades and classes together, without being obliged to go all 
over the country to find them, as is the case at the present 


time. I think this plan a good one and hope it may be carried 
out. 
C. S. WeLLMAN, Defiance, Ohio. 
I hope a ‘Trade Convention” will be accomplished. 


Believe it would be of benefit to all concerned. 





J. W. CUNNINGHAM & Brortuer, Portland, Ind. 
A ‘Trade Convention” would be a good thing, practical 
instructive and enjoyable, if generally participated in. 





KENNELLY & SYLVESTER, Lawrence, Mass. 

In reply to ‘‘ A Musical Trade Convention,” which we saw 
in THE Musica Courter of June 5, would say that in our be. 
lief it would be one of the best things that has ever been to 
promote the business of the musical trade, and we dealers be- 
lieve that with THE MusicAL Courter behind them they are 
sure to make a success, as we have watched with interest 
what has been going on with the stencil piano. 

We have had years of experience in some of the best fac- 
tories in Boston, and know what would be the result if things 
went on as they were going for some time. 

You have our best wishes and hope that all the dealers will 
think well of it. 


Joun F, Exuis, & Co., Washington, D. C. 
We have read the article of June 5 in your paper in regard 
toa 


Trade Convention,” and are favorabiy impressed. 


Walte’s Music Houser, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

In the matter of a ‘* Trade Convention” I have been of the 
opinion for a number of years that such a movement would be 
eminently proper and conducive to much good in many ways. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the communication in 
your paper of June 5 contemplates too much. I should think 
that a convention of dealers by States would be better, and 
from that perhaps a delegate convention for dealers of the 
United States. The end to be accomplished by an interchange 
of ideas as to legitimate and honorable profits, grades of in- 
struments, and a friendly intercourse to the end that the busi- 
ness should be conducted on better principles, ought to meet 
the approval of all. Ifa convention as broad as contemplated 
in the article referred to would not be too unwieldly it might 
be the best plan to start the ball rolling. 





H. EBerBACH, Washington, D. C. 
We think the movement toward a ‘‘ Trade Convention 
would be beneficial to both dealers and manufacturers. 


” 


SANDERS & STAYMAN, Baltimore, Md. 

We see some good suggestions in 
‘* Trade Convention,” but think ‘‘ An Old Piano Man” covers 
too much ground, as it would rise almost to the proportions 


the article about a 


of an exposition to attempt to carry out all that is suggested 
in that article. At the present writing and without having 
given the matter much thought, we would suggest : 

First—A convention of dealers in order to get acquainted 
with each other. 

Second—To establish a code of rules as to discounts. 

Third—To fix rates of commissions to teachers. 

Fourth—To discuss the installment system, and to come to 
some definite understanding as to the best methods of applying 
the system. 

Fifth—An interchange of opinion as to the general interests 
of the trade. 

Sixth—The formation of a national organization. 

We think the exposition feature had better be left out of 
the calculation, for the present at least, and the first meeting 
be devoted to the discussion of the interests directly connected 
with the sale of pianos and organs. 


Gustav H. Kuunn, Washington, D. C. 

I have the opinion that a ‘‘ Trade Convention,” desirable as 
it would be, is impossible at present, or if ever accomplished it 
would not be of long duration. More preferable would be a 
combining of the dealers in every locality for divers purposes 
to the benefit of our trade. 

First—To exert a moral influence in regard to fraudulent 
advertising of intruders who help more than anything else to 
ruin all honest trade and to defraud the public, besides creat- 
ing a suspicion against all honest prices. 








Second—For a uniform price of moving, tuning and rent- 
ing of instruments, as far as possible, considering the differ- 
ent values of goods. 

Third—To form a social intercourse of all local dealers by 
meeting at a well located place or alternately at the places of 
the members once a week, at which meetings we could ex- 
change our experience in dealing with different kinds of people 
and whom to avoid, and other matters which would help to 
purify and to elevate our trade. 

Could you accomplish such a union it would in the long 
run help to establish a union of all dealers in the United 
States. 


J. C. Exits, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I should welcome such an exhibition as a valuable school for 
me, as I have not ‘‘ grown gray in the piano business.” The 
house of A. D. Coe & Co. was established less than three years 
ago, I succeeding to the business last October, yet it has out- 
stripped all competitors in this section, Narrow-mindedness 
is the trouble with most of my competitors, and they have 
been easily mowed down by our liberal ideas of doing piano 
business. During 1888 I traveled more than all of my compe- 
titors combined, and as the result met the leaders in both the 
manufacturing and retail business. In a few weeks shall com- 
plete the finest wareroom in the West, and have set our stakes 
to sell 500 pianos during 1889. 


J, H. KurzeNKNABE & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The suggestion of your correspondent is a very commend- 
able one and should be encouraged by every dealer as well as 
manufacturer. 

If through the medium of your excellent paper this desired 
object can be accomplished, it will add one more to the many 
real benefits to the music trade brought about through your 


efforts. Count us in the affirmative, 
Gro. H. Puitiips, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The article in regard to trade conventions meets my 


hearty approval. 

After sixteen years spent in the music trade, either as sales- 
man or proprietor, I can candidly say that I have never spent 
money with so good returns as in going to the cities and look- 
ing over the different makes of instruments, and having the 
merits of same shown up by those supposed to know them. 

The more information any salesman can get in regard to 
the merits or otherwise of his competitors’ goods, the better 
opportunity he has to sell his own, and I can conceive of no 
other way the general trade could receive so much benefit as 
in a trade convention where each manufacture could show up 
his goods, 

It would also be a great benefit to have the full line of small 
musical merchandise, as well as stools, spreads and every 
thing in the music line, represented, which certainly would in- 
terest all attending. It would be wellalso to include the sheet 
music publishers, as in this way, perhaps, a grievous wrong 
to the trade could be remedied. The discount given to 
teachers bars dealers from carrying the stock they could 
afford to were no figures given them, and publishers would be 
benefited by the increased stock dealers would keep. 

Place me in the list as one in favor of trade conventions. 





H. D. Munson & Sons, Zanesville, Ohio. 

We heartily indorse the idea of a ‘‘ Trade Convention” on 
the ground that it will be of great benefit to the dealers, and 
that which benefits the dealers must benefit the manufacturers. 
We should like to see the matter pushed through. 


Pror. J. B. Ny, Swatara Station, Pa. 

According to my ,opinion a general convention of music 
tradesmen would prove of incalculable benefit to our honora- 
ble piano, organ and other musical instrument manufacturers, 
and equally as much to the general public, as this would most 
assuredly throw the fraudulent manufacturer in the ditch. 


Bruce & BALL, Lafayette, Ind. 
We are very much in favor of the ‘* Trade Convention,” and 
think it would benefit the manufacturer, dealer and consumer, 
Hope that it will be brought about and arranged for this fall. 


MorGAn & WILbBuR, Middletown, N. Y. 

We have just finished the perusal of the article in regard to 
a convention of manufacturers of and dealers in musical 
instruments and merchandise, and the plan proposed seems to 
us not only practicable, but extremely desirable as well. We 
are convinced that, if carried out, it would result in much 
good to both manufacturers and dealers. One of the strongest 
reasons for such a convention given by your correspondent is 
that it would afford the dealer an opportunity to institute 
comparisons between the products of the different manufac- 
turers; and this alone, were there no other reason, should 
induce every dealer to give the project his hearty encourage- 
ment and support. 

While we believe that it would also subserve the interests of 
the manufacturers, we are somewhat skeptical respecting their 
co-operation in the scheme, for they are by no means exempt 
from the jealousy usually found among members of the same 
guild. Possibly if they find that a respectable proportion of 
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FACTS FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION. 





ya GREAT THE SUCCESS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND PIANOS is the fact that we have always striven for the 


highest standard, never sparing any expense or trouble, nor hesitating to make 


SECRET OF 


or adopt improvements which were deemed essential to the construction of a 
strictly first-class Piano. The tone of the NEW ENGLAND 
PIANOS combines the greatest possible volume of tone and 
richness, together with refined purity and sweetness, and they are 
remarkable for their extraordinary singing quality and perfect evenness 
lightness, 


throughout the entire scale. Touch of the greatest elasticity, 


giving the performer perfect control of the instrument. Durability is one of 
the most desirable qualities of a perfect Piano, and can only be obtained by 
perfection of material and workmanship in every department. A perfect scale 
and perfect action should produce a perfect tone. Perfection in all minor 


details is our constant aim. 
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jpyHE NEW ENGLAND PIANO IS A COMPLETE, SYMMETRI- 

CAL production. Manufacturing the entire Piano, its frame does 
not come from one place, its case from another. It is not a heterogeneous 
conglomeration of several parts joined together, with the ideas of as many 
makers exemplified. Our Factories are among the largest in the world, with a 
floor space of over Six acres. It is most systematically arranged for the 
It is fully equipped with labor-saving 
and used 


The designs of cases are new and in keeping 


highest grade of work at a minimum cost. 
machinery, many of the machines being of our own invention 
exclusively in our Factories. 
with the prevailing styles of furniture. We are specially prepared to make to 
order, at short notice, any style of Piano, either Grand, Square or Upright, to 
match any particular furniture or to meet individual tastes. We shall endeavor 
by every possible means to keep pace with the demands of the hour, and it will 
be our constant aim to produce a Piano which, in its distinctive features of 
tone, delicacy of touch and superior finish, shall be better than any heretofore 


manufactured. 
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reputable dealers are giving the project their sanction they 
may not feel disposed to give it the ‘‘ cold shoulder.” 

If an effort shall be made to hold a convention, we promise 
that our firm shall be represented. 

Wa. H. Lerrers & Son, Putnam, Conn. 

In regard to the article in Tug Musica, Courter of the 5th 
nst. about a ‘* Trade Convention,” we would say that we think 
such a convention would be beneficial to both manufacturers 
and dealers. 

It would give manufacturers an excellent chance to display 
their instruments and also dealers a chance to compare the 
lifferent makes 


Should such a convention be held we should surely attend. 





L. J. WukkLpEN ComPANY, Bangor, Me, 
rhe proposed trade convention seems a good scheme. A 
general agreement as to rents, terms of time sales and a 
comparison of what class or kinds of advertising pays would 
afford a profitable return to every dealer for the expense of 


the trip and time lost. 


J. A. Kiese_norst, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘* A Trade Convention” 
would work 


I have carefully read the article 


ind am of the opinion that such a convention 
great benefit to both the manufacturer and the dealer, 
I should be 


that your efforts in that direction will meet with success. 


pleased to see it an established fact, and hope 


EL1As VosseLer, Flemington, N, J. 
| would attend such a meeting with great satisfaction. If 


there should be an exhibition of old instruments in connection 
therewith I could show a Zumpt piano which carries on its 
name board the date 1768 
Cyrus MAxson, Bath, N. Y. 
I have read the article on *‘ A Trade Convention ” and am 


{ the opinion that such a meeting would be of great benefit 


both to the maker and the dealer in musical instruments. 


Perry & Sons, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
We believe that the ‘* Trade Convention” and piano, organ 
istrument fair would be a great success, as the 


ind musical if 


manufacturer and dealer could be brought together to a better 
uivantage than in any other way. 
Phe 


or al 


manufacturers would be anxious to outdo each other, 
least keep up to the highest level, while the dealer would 
learn that there are other good pianos besides the one he sells. 
His knowledge would become broader, and he could then talk 


intell 


gently to a customer 

About the only parties to oppose such a convention are the 
stenci! manufacturers, for they cannot be expected to improve 
their goods any, as the grinding offers made by stencil buyers 


will allow them to make only trash and live. 


SONI , 


York, Pa. 
We heartily agree with the plan of *‘ An Old Piano Man” to 


a Trade Convention, and think any member of the 


Link & I 


et uj 
trade who would not attend such a convention would verily be 
a ‘‘ clam he more we think of the subject the more fully 
decided that the petty jealousies that so often exist be- 


We 


ve successful in your efforts to organize, and 


are we 
tween musical tradesmen bring no good to any person, 
hope you may | 


commend you for your interest in the matter. 


Tuomas Kay, New Brunswick, N. J. 
f you could only get up such a gathering of dealers as you 


me n great good would be sure to ensue both to themselves 


nd the manufacturers of pianos also, Too often your oldest 
ms and most learned individuals, those who know more 
al ta piano than anybody else, are so set in their notions 
that they think any new improvement on a piano will be sure 
be a failure and some insignificant agent, located at ‘* Way- 
bach among the sandy lands, mosquitoes and corduroy 
roads, will sometimes mildly inquire why this centre panel of a 
piano can't be made movable so as to form a desk and why 
this front pane! in an organ can’t be made to open so that he 
an get atthe ‘‘darn”’ thing when it squeaks ; and from such as 
these some of the most valuable improvements are to be 
leaned, because when your large dealer has anything wrong 


with an instrument all he has to dois to send the tuner, repairer 
or polisher, But the man in Wayback has no such back door 
to flee to, and as necessity is the mother of invention, why he 


omes an inventor 


; so, | say, speak to him kindly, invite bim 
to New York or Chicago, don’t talk about notes or lease, gen- 


tly draw him cut, and if you don’t get some valuable informa« 
tion despite his unpromising look I'll eat my hat. He will 
ell y where your organ gives trouble or show you the weak 
point in your piano, but it requires some ability to draw it out 

f hin \ trade convention may do it. It would certainly be 

a good thing to try 
A. H. Rinre_MANn & Co., Chicago, III, 

We must certainly agree with the ‘‘old man” that the 
dea of forming an association for the purpose of exhibiting 
ill the different makes of pianos and musical instruments 
made in this country at one place yearly is not a bad one, in- 


usmuch as suchan exhibition would aid materially in enlight- 


ening the *‘ average dealer" (visitor) who is so wofully ignorant 
ifthe make up of a piano, because the chances are that these 


dealers will go to witness the exhibition with a view of gaining 


THE 
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points that they never had an opportunity to learn before, 
either for the reason that their pecuniary circumstances did 
not permit them to travel from factory to factory, or because 
they are some of these smart piano men that can’t be told 
anything. 

The fact remains that the dealer above the average is en- 
lightened enough on all points pertaining to his business ; 
i. e., construction of different makes of pianos, cost, &c., for if 
he was not he would not be above the average. This is par- 
ticularly applicable to Chicago representatives, as there is no 
Chicago, where the faculties of absolutely fine 
engineering must be predominant in a piano salesman in or- 


place like 


der to be successful or to keep atall above water. 

We don’t wish to interfere with the old piano man’s project, 
but would like to call his attention to the fact that we are quite 
rapidly approaching the twenty-first century. 

Dukes & Son, Peru, Ind. 

In regard to a trade convention we would say that the ad- 
vantages set forth by ‘‘An Old Piano Man” in such a con- 
vention must be apparent to all piano and organ manufactur- 
ers, and also in no small degree to piano and organ dealers. 
That which is of interest and advantage to the dealer must be 
known to the manufacturer, and in convention assembled 
could be easily made known. Again, the manufacturers would 
thus be enabled to bring to the notice of dealers ‘‘ special fea- 
tures” and “ patented devices’ known only to themselves to 
make their piano or organ the ‘‘best on earth.’””’ We would 
deem it an advantage of no mean proportions to meet socially 
in one week the manufacturers and dealers in pianos and 
organs from all over the country. We would suggest that for 
the first convention a point nearer the centre of action than 
New York be selected for obvious reasons, and would suggest 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati or Chicago. If the first 
one is a success there will be no doubt about the succeeding 
assemblies. We think biennially would be often enough to 
meet, but this can be determined later. 
meet regularly upon equal footing to discuss matters of inter- 
est to all, and where the small annoyances will, for the time 


In being able to 


being at least, be laid aside, the benefit to be derived would 
be in proportion as each one is able to grasp the new ideas 
and and profit thereby. In short, we 
favor the trade convention, and hope to see it carried into 
effect. 


“es ” 


special features 





J.C. Wuite & Co,, Newton, Kan. 
We read carefully the suggestions of *‘ An Old Piano Man 
in regard to a manufacturers and dealers’ board of trade. It 


is an old hobby of ours to in some manner reach the large 
and growing list of piano makers and obtain thereby for the 
benefit of dealers as well as purchasers some regulated system 
of agencies that could be depended upon as ex cathedra, In 
time this would expand to State organizations and the manu- 
facturers be able to get the knowledge of standing and credits 
due without the expense and uncertainty that now exists. 
Piano dealers are in four classes. Small dealers in towns of 
four to eight thousand inhabitants; these are necessarily 
ephemeral ; stable dealers that are permanent in cities of ten 
to twenty thousand ; large dealers who,also sell at wholesale 
in commercial centres, and lastly jobbers, who do, but who 
ought not to sell at retail. Now, any arrangement that will 
fix a scale of prices that is equitable to these classes will not 
only be good business, but eventually weed out stencil goods 
and compel all makers to make at least respectable qualities, 
It would also destroy in great measure the contemptible so- 
called talking points, only another name for humbug. We 
hope yet to see the time when the manufacturers above 50 
As a rule, the warranties 
are worthless, the 
makers not even condescending to answer a letter. The only 
good warranty is from the local dealer, who has it in his 
power to make the manufacturers come to time. The diffu- 
sion of knowledge is an important point, and if it could be the 


pianos a month will sell at retail. 
from such a sale, if made at a distance, 
. 


diffusion of honesty would not only make piano selling re- 
spectable, but honored; so get them together—the rabbits 
can’t be cooked until caught. 


JessE FRENCH PIANO AND ORGAN ComPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

It is just what is needed, and the sooner it is held the better. 
Let us all get together and lay the foundation for a national 
board of music trade, broad enough and liberal enough to take 
in and foster every interest connected with the musical busi- 
ness. Let it encourage the establishment of local boards in 
every city of the Union, whose object shall be improvement 
in the present methods of doing business, protection against 
unjust and discriminating laws, and such other matters as may 
be brought up for consideration. 


EpHOLM & AKIN, Omaha, Neb. 

We would say that in our opinion an annual ‘‘ Trade Conven- 
tion” of manufacturers of and dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise, could not help being of great advantage to 
the trade, if successfully carried out on the plan suggested in 
the New York Musica Courier of June 5, 1889. 


J. W. KNeEppER, Carthage, Mo. 
The article which appeared in THe MusIcAL Courter of 
June 5, entitled ‘‘ A Trade Convention,” is one I think every 
wide awake music dealer throughout the United States should 





give his immediate attention to. An arrangement of this kind 
could easily be effected, and would be of untold value to every 
dealer who would attend. The proposition for an annual 
meeting of the kind is also a good one. 

Music dealers as a rule are not very well informed as to the 
real merit of the many different pianos and organs that are 
manufactured throughout the country ; and then, too, the ac- 
quaintance that would be formed and the friendly feeling that 
would spring up between dealer and manufacturer, the ex- 
changing of ideas regarding the plan of buying, and also 
of selling, musical instruments, the various methods by which 
instruments are kept in order, and a thousand and one other 
things of much value to us all could be talked over. By all 
means let us have the convention—say this year in New York 
city. After the convention we can visit the Hub, returning 
via Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Metior & Hoeng, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We have read the article headed ‘* A Trade Convention ” in 
THE Musica Courier of the 5th inst. 
convention as is therein described would be greatly to the ad- 


It appears that such a 
vantage of both manufacturers and dealers. 


C. F. Hancock, Oswego, N. Y. 
I think the idea a grand one and would help us in many 
ways, and we might get some new ideas in our lease sales, as 
this matter seems worse than all the rest. 





H, KurkcHMANN, Muncie, Ind. 

Have read the article in your issue of June 5 entitled **A 
Trade Convention ” and think the idea is a good one, and if the 
affair could be managed as the writer suggests I would work 
with my small might and main to insure its success. 


FRANK SCHILLING, Oswego, N. Y. 


In my opinion an annual convention of piano manufacturers 


and dealers would be of great benefit to all concerned, but why 
not include manufacturers and jobbers of a// musical goods and 
sheet music publishers as well ? 


MUELLER Music Company, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

We think the ideas as set forth in the article could only re- 
sult in much good to the piano trade. To make it a success, 
the co-operation of manufacturers should be secured first. 

STeve J. Owens, Lancaster, Pa. 

The idea is a good one, and trust we may see it brought 
about in the very near future. I should be glad to attend 
such a convention once a year. Push it along the line. 


RyLanp & Lez, Richmond, Va. 
We cordially approve the suggestions contained in the com- 
munication of ** An Old Man” in a late number of 
your paper, and move that the proposed convention be called 


Piano 


to meet in the city of New York during the month of October 
next, 


J. S. DuGGan, Manchester, N. H. 

The views and reasoning of your correspondent are very 
enlivening if they could be made practicable and feasible. 

In conjunction with him I think that the dealers in pianos 
have a good many interests special to themselves that they 
might discuss, and which would be of equal advantage to the 
manufacturer and buyer. 

There is no man, however enlightened in his business or 
profession, that cannot be improved by coming in contact 
with others similarly engaged. Further, I think it would be 
productive of good in generalizing prices and of giving those 
not having an opportunity of knowing an idea of the relative 
values of the different makes of pianos, &c. 

In conclusion, you may put me down in the first rank for 
any move that may be made for progress in this direction, 
and, in fact, for all that is conveyed inthe ‘‘ Old Piano Man’s”’ 


communication. Wish the movement every success. 


Hume, Minor & Co., Richmond, Va. 


We think such a convention would result in great good to 
the trade, 


THoMAS & BArTon, Augusta, Ga, 

We think it would be of great mutual benefit to manufac- 
turers and the music trade to hold such a convention, and we 
cordially indorse the ideas of ‘‘ An Old Piano Man.” 

Should such a convention take place we will be pleased to 
have a representaiive of our firm attend. 


J. J. Wicerns, Duluth, Minn. 

I can see no reason why such a convention, if properly 
organized and conducted, should not result in mutual benefit 
to both manufacturer and all classes of dealers who could 
avail themselves of the opportunity of investigating collec- 
tively the various and highly interesting productions of things 
musical, 


SCHRAUDENBACH’S Music Emporium, Morristown, N. J. 
In reference to the article published in THE Musica 
Courier of June 5, 1889, on the subject of ‘‘A Trade Con- 
vention,” I would say that I am heartily in favor of at least a 
call for a convention of the piano and organ dealers, when the 
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A New and Interesting Invention! 
THE Messrs. CONOVER BROS.. 


~NEBW@ YORK. 


Have added a new Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin to the list of specialties in their Pianos, which has for its object the 














hitching of the strings at both ends directly to the iron plate, thereby placing the entire strain of the strings upon the iron plate, 
the theory being that a Piano so strung will stand in tune much longer than the customary method of stringing. No definite 


solution of this question has yet been made, the difficulty being the mechanical obstacles in the various devices themselves; but 
the mechanical ability which Mr. Frank Conover has displayed leads us to believe that his adaptation of this invention will prove 


a practical test and will attract much attention to tte CONOVER PIANOS. 





the two methods of 


The following cuts with their descriptions, are supplied by Messrs. Conover Brotuers, as illustrating 


cr 
o> 
stringing, from which a great similarity in appearance will be noticed. The actual difference is that the ordinary tuning pin 


turns in a wooden wrest plank, while the new Hollow Steel Pin turns upon a stationary or fixed iron pin, both being held by 


A 


=i 


The above cut gives a side view of the ordinary Tuning Pin passing through an enlarged hole in the iron plate 
& y g I g g ~ 


friction, and both tuned with the same kind of tuning hammer, 














and entering the wrest plank, constructed after the most approved method. 





— 














; 


The above cut gives a side view of the new Hollow Steel 





The above cut gives a front view of the new Hollow Steel 
Tuning Pin as placed in the CONOVER PIANOS, with 
one row of pins removed to show the appearance of the 
Tuning Pin, and the fixed stud upon which it turns. permanent studs upon which they turn. 

The upper is a sectional view of pin and stud ; the middle The invention consists of a hollow pin with a slot in its 
side, and a solid metal plate with fixed studs around which 
the pins turn. The slot in the side of the pin enables the 
string to grip it firmly around the fixed stud. The stud plate 
4 : ; ; F ; is placed upon a ledge of the iron plate of the piano and 
The above cut gives a front view of the ordinary by the tension of the string. The method of tuning is the screwed solidly to it. The tuning is done in the usual way 


shows the pin placed upon the stud, and the bottom the 


pin with the string coiled about it. The slot in the side 





of the pin permits it to be gripped firmly upon the stud 








Tuning Pin, same as the customary pin, with the regular tuning hammer. 
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matter of a trade organization could be fully discussed, For 
my part, | think it would be an excellentidea, Being a yourg 
man with little experience, it seems to me it would be particu- 
larly advantageous to the younger men of the trade, 
S. B. FuLLeR, Watertown, Wis. 

The scheme is a grand one, and since what you say of the 
‘average dealer” is true, shall take pleasure in joining the 
high privates in the rear rank to be treated to an able and 


practical lecture on the “make-up” of pianos, with illustra- 
tions, on the first day of the convention, 
Would suggest ‘‘ licenses" as a worthy subject of discussion. 
J. A. Braynoy, Kokomo, Ind. 
I have thought for the last ten years that there ought to be 
a convention called and a permanent organization of manu- 
facturers and dealers to meet once a year and become more 


acquainted and learn more about the trade, and discuss the 


vest methods of managing the trade in an honorable way. 
A. Hosre, Jr., Omaha, Neb. 

lam in favor of the move; think the benefits will be in 
favor of both the manufacturer and small dealer. We find it 
so with every other branch of trade, and it must be of value ; 
more than the expense and loss of time can amount to, 

E. J. KENNEDY, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

In my humble opinion the ‘‘ Old Piano Man’s”’ head is very 
level; his ideas and suggestions are splendid. 

To attend one convention such as he proposes would be 
worth years of time and thousands of miles travel to a dealer 
and equally beneficial to a manufacturer. I sincerly hope and 


wish success to such an undertaking. 


Tuk Western TEMPLE OF Music, St. Joseph, Mo. 
S. R. Huyett, Manager. 

Having read the suggestions regarding a Trade Convention 
contained in Tuk Musica Courier of June 5, I heartily coin- 
cide with the sentiments it expresses and if carried into effect, 
I believe would result in great benefit to the dealer as well as 
the manufacturer, their interests being mutual. Such a busi- 
ness should be surrounded by refining influences rather than 
the disreputable methods resorted to by many dealers to dupe 
an unsuspecting public. The trade needs purifying and I be- 
lieve it can be brought about by trade conventions adopting 
desirable methods for conducting the several music trades. 

W. L. Loruror, Lewiston, Me. 

| would say that I am heartily in sympathy with the project 
us set forth in THe MusicaL Courier. I think if some such 
scheme could be brought about each and every year it would 
be one of the greatest and best and at the same time the cheap- 
est advantages that any piano dealer could avail himself of. 
1, for one, should consider it a privilege that I couldn't afford 
to miss I don’t believe that there is any danger of a dealer 
knowing too well or too much of what he is talking about 
when he is showing up a piano. It seems to me that it is nec- 
essary for him to be positive of what he is saying about this or 
that piano, so as not to misrepresent any piano; for you hardly 
ever have a customer but what they will speak of some other 
make (that they have seen somewhere) than the one you are 
showing, and if itisone you don’t happen to have or know 


would certainly be a grand thing for all interested in the 
music trade. 

The manufacturer who expects to protect his improvements 
by secrecy is apt to get left. 

The dealer who cannot or will not learn by examining other 
goods than the line he handles should not expect to succeed. 
My motto is: Investigate, learn all you can and apply the 
good to your own business. Above all, no misrepresenta- 
tions. Would suggest the latter part of October as a conven- 


ient time. 


J. W. Carter, Belton, Texas. 

Iam heartily in favor of a convention of the music dealers 
of the United States being organized and meeting annually, 
say at New York and Chicago alternately, for the purposes and 
considerations as fully set forth in your article in THE MusicaL 
CoukrieEk of June 5, 1889. 


C. C. Curtiss, Chicago, Ill. 

In my opinion a ‘‘ Trade Convention "as proposed, would, 
in fact, amount simply to an exhibition of musical instruments 
and appliances, including inventions and improvements, and 
as such it would, if properly managed, no doubt, be most in- 
teresting and useful. 

As for the convention as proposed, I am not so sanguine. 
It would be an unwieldly body from which I should think little 
would be expected. Still something might grow out of it. 
Anything looking in the direction indicated is, it seems me, 
worth trying. 


W.S. UNDERWoOoD, North Adams, Mass. 
I most heartily indorse the idea of a ‘‘ Trade Convention,’ 


and know that such a gathering of manufacturers and dealers 
would prove a great benefit to both. 


I assure you that I| will, for one, be there. 


W. W. WARNER, Madison, Wis. 
Every intelligent dealer and manufacturer understands that 
our interests are identical ; what enures to the welfare of one 
redounds to the benefit of all alike, and the goods move most 
easily when there is the least friction hetween factory, jobber 
At such con- 
vention as is proposed the manufacturer could, without doubt, 


and the business end of the line—the salesman 


form new affiliations and familiarize new acquaintances in the 
trade with the salient points in his wares and display new in- 
struments. Such ‘‘ Gewerbs-ausstellungen”’ have long been 
in vogue in Germany, at least of a sort but slightly different 
from the scheme proposed by you, generally with the addi- 
tional feature of offering goods for sale, and, in some in- 
stances, of being permanent, thus making a continuous dis- 
play of the features most desirable. The advantages accruing 
are manifold and of acknowledged importance. Possibly 
than 
the business of which I am unfortunate enough to have been 


there is no line of trade more in need of ‘‘toning up’ 


for fifteen years amember. A discussion of important facts 
bearing upon our trade—united action in securing more favor- 
able and the repeal of unreasonable and burdensome laws, 
and an occasional pro-rating of expense thus incurred, 
and perhaps the elimination of the ‘‘ commission iniquity.” 
It is, however, problematical that you will be able at any one 
time to secure sufficient consensus of opinion to attain the 
desired end. We are all free to confess that the music busi- 
ness of all trades is considerably lacking in brotherly feeling, 





about you are totally at sea, and they think you don’t know 


your business, and that is apt to hurt a sale sometimes, for | 
think that the average buyer would rather deal with a man 
at they have got full confidence in—one that they think 
knows his business, Xc, 
So I will say, gentlemen, that I hope the project will surely 
and if it does I shall be there. 
E. B. Guitp, Topeko, Kan, 
| believe that if the proposed trade exhibit of pianos, organs | 
ind materials could be arranged by the manufacturers in the | 
various lines, it would call forth a liberal attendance and | 
would result finally in increased activity in the trade in these 
musical instruments, and affect also favorably the sheet music 


trade as well, 


A. MeinnerG Company, Omaha, Neb. 


| ' 
|} stools, Nc. 


rhe ‘* Trade Convention ” is a capital idea and ought to re- | 


ceive the strongest indorsement and substantial support from 
both dealers and manufacturers. It must, however, be run 


in the interests of the trade on!ly—not for the benefit of any 


single or clique of firms. | 


FRANK M, Grow, Rutland, Vt. 


a ** Trade Convention 


I think the idea o is a wise one, 
and would be a great benefit to all dealers. Although I go to 
the city from four to six times yearly, the time that I can spend 
only enables me to look over a small portion of the different | 
musical instruments. We have no way of seeing what would | 


be for our interest without taking more time than we can pos- 


ibly leave our business 

I feel that it would be for the universal advantage of all | 
dealers and manufacturers if such a convention could be held, 
but as I am only one to speak, I suggest this is my idea. 


E. A, CLayroot, Newark, Ohio. 


\ I'rade Convention " in accordance with the views of ‘* An 
| 


(Nd Piano Man,” as published in Tuk MusicaL Courier, 





| ance between the dealer and purchaser of a piano on four 


|} include dealers in small musical instruments, and, perhaps, 


| care of the man who really keeps the saws of the factory buzz- 


| visionary, much good from the proposed board of trade and 
annual convention, with as many modern improvements added 


! every good work pertaining to the welfare of the music trade, 


but full of bickering and rivalry, probably to as great an extent 
as any line extant, 

The dealer often knows what will suit the customer in his par- 
ticular locality vastly better than the manufacturer. What is es- 
pecially adapted to the Pacific Coast is not at all suitable to the 
Northwest. But we all understand that, as a rule, there is no 
particular difference in styles and make-up for different locali- 
ties in the United States, What will ‘stand ” nicely in Wis- 
cousin is not at all adapted to Louisiana, These things are 


especially brought out by the generally pretty close acquaint- 


years’ time. An exchange of ideas upon these and kindred 
subjects could not fail to be beneficial all around. 


It would be, in my judgment, a decidedly good addenda to 


music publishers, and certainly manufacturers of covers, 
In fact, the more comprehensive the character 
the better. Perhaps, too, we might take a more fostering 


ing, sustains the glitter of the wareroom ; that is to say, the 
canvasser who, as a rule, hovers between State’s prison and 
the poor house. Thus I can see, if it is not impracticable and 


thereto as the quick witted music man of this country can sug- 
gest. |l wish you success and assure you of my cordial sup- 


port. 


E. G. Hays & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
n favor of holding a trade convention, and 
think it would be a great benefit to the dealers. 


We are heartily 


WiLL A, WATKIN, Dallas, Tex. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained toward your esteemed 
journal, certain it is that no fair minded person will deny the 
fact that THE Musica. Courter is always ready to lead in 





the trade all propositions for its advancement. Experience 
has proven that the judgment of THe MusicaL Courter in 
such matters is very apt to be correct, but yourJune 5 number 
having been mislaid, we do not remember whether our 
opinion on the subject of the trade convention was given 
or not, 

As to the ideas suggested by ‘‘An Old Piano Man,” 
while the object sought to be obtained is a most commend- 
able one and deserving of success, yet the customs of social 
life and the equity, so to speak, of business life, will, in our 
opinion, prevent the successful accomplishment of his ideas 
under the plan suggested. 

We could suggest many reasons that we think will occur to 
many upon reading his letter to your paper, but space will not 
permit. 

We presume that by those who differ with the gentleman 
there may possibly be many things and many plans suggested, 
but we will beg pardon for briefly suggesting what in our 
opinion would be a more satisfactory and more feasible plan 
for accomplishing some of the objects desired by your corre- 
spondent. 

This is, that in one of the large cities, say in New York or 
Boston, for the first year, a Musical Instrument Exposition be 
held. 

That in this Exposition there be exhibited only pianos, 
organs, musical merchandise and, if desired, also musical in- 
strument parts and materials. That this exposition continue 
not less than ten or fifteen days (we think that perhaps a week 
would be long enough), and that the prime object of such an 
exposition shall be for the purpose of exhibiting under one 
roof, at one place, as nearly as possible, all of the various 
makes of pianos, organs, &c., and in this manner induce 
dealers to visit the exposition, where as a matter of course 
they would find the manufacturers, become better acquainted, 
and at the same time meet each other, which would result in 
an interchange of ideas and discussion of plans and methods 
of doing business. Out of this we believe that ultimately a 
convention might grow that under the present plan will not 
mature. 

Under the plan suggested by us, the manufacturers should 
be permitted to exercise their own discretion as to what 
expense they prefer in making their exhibits, for we do not 
believe otherwise all grades of instruments would be ex- 
hibited. 

We have only outlined, as briefly as possible, what we think 
would be most likely to bring about the most important 
objects desired by ‘‘An Old Piano Man,” and believing that 
he has the good of the music trade at heart, we shall read 
with interest whatever may appear in your valuable paper on 
this subject. 

Pardon our reply at such length, and if too lengthy for your 
convenient use, do not hesitate to consign it to the waste 
basket. 

We will only ask: Is not the fall of the year rather a bad 
season for dealers to visit the convention, where the object, in 
part, of such a visit is to purchase instruments ? 





PEARSON’S Music House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The idea of a trade convention of music dealers and manu- 
facturers, as suggested in the article in THE Musica CouriER 
of June 5, I regard as a good one. Such a convention, if 
properly supported by both dealers and manufacturers, would 
surely be beneficial to all concerned. 


Joun Hoyt, Davenport, Ia. 

In regard to the advisability of holding a convention of the 
music dealers of the United States allow me to say I am in 
full sympathy with the movement, and that it should surely 
include the manufacturers, thus bringing together the two par- 
ties whose interests are so closely allied for their mutual bene- 
fit. I am sure that great good could but come from it. It is 
very evident there is not that united effort between the legiti- 
mate manufacturers and legitimate dealers to produce and 
protect the best interests of both. Call the convention ! 


Cotitins & ARMSTRONG, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Of the ‘‘ trade union meeting” we must say we believe such 
a move wise, and, if it can be brought about in the right way, 
would prove of great advantage to many manufacturers and 
some dealers, There are many dealers and manufacturers 
who are not good business men, and such an association would 
be advantageous tothem. We also believe in union there is 
strength, but that union must be harmonious. Can the deal- 
ers and manufacturers all meet in harmony? When this 
question is answered by practical evidence it will be solved. 





—Among the visitors to New York last week was Mr. J. 
Howard Stannard, who met here his old friend and fellow- 
townsman, Mr. John N. Merrill, of the Smith American Or- 
gan and Piano Company. Mr. Stannard, who will be well re- 
membered as the road representative of the New England 
Organ Company, has now enlisted his energies with the 
Messrs. Chase Brothers, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and reports 
unusual success in introducing their pianos in the East. 

—The following item from the Duluth, Minn., ‘‘ Herald ” is 
worthy of reproduction ; 

W. J. Dyer & Brother, the well-known music dealers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, are opening piano parlors in An- 
drew Jackson’s jewelry store, 115 West Superior-st. They 
will keep the celebrated Steinway, Chickering, Weber, Behr 
Brothers, Gabler and other pianos and a large stock of organs, 








| and spares neither money nor pains to properly bring before / and will also do a renting and tuning business. 
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Elaborate Piano Cases. 
HE following article has been going the 
rounds of the daily press, and will be of interest to those 
who, like THe Musica Courter, believe in improving the ex- 
terior appearance of our otherwise modern piano : 


The piano and the billiard table have had to concede some- 
thing of their sufficiency. The piano especially has always 
been a particularly arrogant article of furniture. At this mo- 
ment it is overawing hundreds of thousands of homes from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf. It follows closely of the Bible and 
the traditional jug of whisky in the march of civilization. It 
has pushed its polished surfaces to the habitable limits of the 
frontier ; it is amusing in cabins where space is precious and 
mankind sleep three in a bed to see this mounted oblong 
block, consuming half the room and putting to blush the ad- 
miring visitor by impertinently showing him his unshorn face 
in its shining side. 

But when the decorative fever is abroad the piano has had 
to fall into line. It is not so much itself as it is part of some- 
thing else. And all the glitter and beautiful decoration that is 
lavished upon it cannot entirely hide the fact that the proud 
piano has suffered humiliation. 

But up toa certain point the piano still holds its own, It 
cannot exist but under certain conditions. As a mounted or 
upright rectangle or triangle with its apex knocked off its lines 
are clumsy andugly. At the same time they must be accepted. 
There have been various altempts to get ar und these. A 
Belgian has invented 

A CLAVIER HARP, 
to take its place. 
line above a box of ivory keys. 
of furniture anc accepts decoration handsomely, but it is not 
and cannot be the good working instrument that is the piano. 
There is an instance also of a grand piano made in the last 
century in which the harp-like works are upright and mounted 


above the keyboard with the covers opening like wings. The | 


effect is very fine. Such a piano, ornamented in the prevail- 


ing mode, would be one of the most superb pieces of furni- 


ture that could be placed in a room, and it is a pity that some 
one who can afford the experiment will not allow it to be 
made. If successful it would inaugurate a new era in pianos, 
as everybody recognizes their impracticability as furniture 
under their present shapes. 


The all conquering architect is the man who has subdued the 


piano. In the beautiful music rooms which are a feature of the 
fine houses he prescribes the outward semblance of the mova- 
bles which go intoit, As these rooms are light and elegant in 
character, the whole tendency has been to refine as much as 
possible the lines of the piano, to render it lighter in effect, 
and by decoration to call away attention from its intractable 
features, 
To this end 
LIGHT WOODS 


are very generally substitued for rosewood and mahogany, 
except where the fitting of the room demands dark wood. 
The light woods are the lustrous satinwood, certain varieties 
of maples and, in more serious cases, oak. Some of the 
veneers are of wonderful beauty. The Chickerings have a 
burl, a tawny wood suggesting across between a tiger and a 
tortoise-shell cat, which comes from the Caucasus and is 
supposed to be adiseased French walnut. Another and more 
beautiful veneer is the camina, an incident of South Ameri- 
can importation supposed also to be a diseased growth. This 
fell into the hands of Cottier & Co., and has been exhausted 
in the cases of some of these marvelous new pianos. It is 
several tones darker than satinwood, but of equal beauty of 
grain, and gives a relief to painted decoration that the lighter 
veneer does not give. 

Where the veneer is not used in its own beauty, gold leaf 
lacquered and enamels are used. In Mrs. Whitelaw Reid's 
music room the architects, McKeen, Wade & White, have en- 
cased the superb Steinway grand in a case of white enamel 
traced with delicate lines of gilt, which is as exquisite in effect 
as if it were an ivory piano box. 

The first of these 

DECORATED PIANOS 


was made for the Newport villa of Miss Catharine Wolf. It 
was overlaid with the beautiful camina wood and decorated 
with painted panels, Cecilia and Orpheus and two scenes from 
Milton's ‘‘Penseros and Allegro.’”’ As it was intended to 
stand out in the room the back was an elaborate composition 
of perforated carving about a large panel containing allego- 
rical representations of music and dancing. These paintings 
were special orders from London, and as works of art gave 
immense distinction to the piano. 

The Steinway piano decorated by Mrs. Alma Tadema for 
Mr. Marquand is a later and more notable instance, but has 
been too frequently described to require more notice than a 
recall as the supremest limit to which decoration has yet gone. 
One of the most superb pianos yet produced has been a full 
Chickering grand for Mrs. Thomas Scott, of Philadelphia. It 
is encased in camina wood, and over the top painted, as if 
carelessly strewn by hand, are peonies and roses. The inside 
is overlaid with gold, and on the under side of the cover is 
painted a large idyllic landscape, so that when the cover is 
raised the inside of the piano rivals the beauty of the decora- 
tion without, 

A Steinway piano something in kind is owned by Mrs. Syd- 
ney Dillon Ripley, who was formerly Miss Nellie Cheney, 
and the daughter of the generous art patron. This is encased 
in camina wood. The outside is festooned in painted wreaths. 
In front the centre panel reveals three musicians seated fid- | 
dling on a curved bench, and on each side are oval panels con- 
taining painted nymphs. Description cannot fully render the | 
effect without insisting on the beauty of the soft tints of rose, 
green and blue relieved against and in harmony with the rich 
mottled yellows of the camina veneer. 


A FAVORITE FASHION 


is to entwine amid all this decoration a legend, or the legend 
is made to furnish a large part of the decoration. This is usu- 
ually chosen by the owner, Colonel John Hay, for example, 
in his Washington house has a fine Steinway in camina veneer, 
adorned with painted wreaths and ribbons and a Greek legend 
in the characters of the original, which are of themselves an 


This is a harp lying on its long straight | 
It is really a beautiful piece 


soft it seems like an illumination. Surrounding this painting 
is the following from Longfellow : 


The Great Master gave various gifts to each, 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


Less robust, but more musical, from Milton: 


Far from eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
And married to immortal verse. 
Moves about allegorical medallions in the varied cover upon 
the keys. (Fall board is here meant.) 
Nothing could be more resplendent than these gold lacquered 
pianos when mingled with soft tints of rose, blue and green. 
Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt has one which has the further dis- 
tinction of being the Steinway concert grand that Thalberg 
played upon when in this country. 
| One of the finest pianos this country has produced was a 
Steinway grand, made for Sir Donald Smith, our neighbor in 
Canada. This is of satin wood and in polish rivaling marble, 
and in lustre satin. It is designed for an Italian room, there- 
fore is an oblong, inlaid panel, with flowing decoration of 
ivory, ebony and pearl, Otherwise it is carved. The sides 
are divided into panels, These are separated by caryatides, 
appearing to hold up the cover. The armament of the panels 
is carved solidly and’ in high relief, and in execution is as 
beatifully done as it is beautiful in design. 
The legs of Sir Donald Smith’s piano indicate the effort that 
is now made to lighten the effect of the piano. These are 
| divided and united by an arch, itself a pretty mimic architec- 
tural feature. On other pianos they are divided into clusters 
| of columns. A Chickering baby grand piano, intended for 
| Mr. Sandford, is of 





SATIN WOOD WITH INLAID FESTOONS OF PEARL, 


| 

| and the legs here are small clustered columns of ebony. A 
| still further refinement appears in a piano which is to be sent 
| to a Mr. Sanderson in England. This a Steinway grand, in 
| this case of mahogany which Cottiers is treating like an old 
| Sheraton spinet, the front support being divided into three 
| tapering legs. This is all part of a movement to which the 
| piano has succumbed, and greatly to its gain. 

| AsI have said, the present fashion requires pianos of light 
| wood, or treated in harmony with the present light mode of 
interior decoration, except where the room demands different 
| treatment. The point is the room prescribes the piano. In 
| Constantinople, for example, Byzantine styles prevail. The 
Sultan of Turkey had a Steinway upright prepared for his use 
| or some one of the ladies of his family. This was an ebony 
upright with Byzantine ornament inlaid in gilt. Another up- 
right grand is now on the point of going to bim for some 
other and more favored member of his family, constructed in 
the same way of ebony and gilt, but much more elaborately 
inlaid, the case being a mass of gilt inlay after Byzantine 
designs. 

The saloon of the Alva, W. K. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht, is 
in First Empire style, accordingly the Steinway upright is of 
mahogany with applied ornament in brass, the round pillars 
being elaborately festooned with brass wreaths, On the other 
hand, in the Japanese room of Mrs. Kennedy a Steinway up- 
right of ebony has perforated and solidly carved panels di- 
vided as the Japanese treat their panels, and as a separate and 
centre panel a cloisonne plaque, the borders elsewhere being 
of inlays of ivory. 

LIBRARY PIANOS 


are very severe in style, and usually in oval. Such a one de- 
signed by Mr. Bruce Price for a Mr. Pratt, of Ohio, has an 
oblong upper panel of perforated carving in which the folia- 
tion and cherubs’ heads are equal to and in feeling resemble 
old Italian carving. But this is the only ornament of the 
piano. 

One of the most remarkable pianos produced has been a 
Steinway upright for Mr. Norman B. Ream, of Chicago, 
shaped like a Turkish pagoda and evidently intended for a 
Turkish room. It is of satinwood, inlaid and relieved with 
colors. 

But space fails to tell of the numerous and costly instru- 
ments which have been specially designed for particular rooms. 
In Mrs. James B. Flood’s fine San Francisco music rooms the 
satin wood grandpiano is superb—much in the same way as 
that of Sir Donald Smith, Italian in character—the luxurious 
acanthus leaf being used to mark off the recessed form of the 
keyboard. Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, one of whose 
habits is to buy pianos, is the owner of several of these mag- 
nificent new creations. 

But the piano is not the only instrument now in the decora- 
tive line. As it happens, the most decorative of all instru- 
ments, the harp, has not been restored to favor in private life. 
The harp compares well. Lovely woman is never so pictur- 
esque as embracing its graceful form. Miss Maud Morgan, in 
Greek drapery and filleted beside her harp, is 

A FEAST FOR THE EYES 
rather than the ears. But to accomplish the harp is too much 
for the amateur. Moreover, it spoils the fingers, and the mani- 


cure would forbid this, as in the days of long nails she pro- 
hibited the piano. But in the same proposition the banjo, 






7 , 
But not alone young girls. One of the most beautiful banjos 


is owned by Mr. Sylvester Hilton, for which the pegs of ivory 
were specially carved. 

The only instrument which has in fact resisted the temper 
of the times is the violin. There are gold mounted bows, but 
decoration goes no further, What the violin amateur covets 
is a Guarnerius, or a Stradivarius, or, if not, a modern violin 
that shall look like one. The violin makers’ prices provide 
for making the varnish look poor and worn in places so much 
extra. But the desire for decorative instruments cannot out- 
strip the violin enthusiast who keeps the precious fiddle in the 
dark seclusion of its box. Miss Daisy Bowman, of Brooklyn, 
is the fortunate possessor of a Guarnerius. Miss Helen Vil- 
lard plays upon an Amati. Miss Winifred Rogers, Miss Kate 
Manson, of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Mrs. Woodward, ex- 
Mayor Hewitt’s daughters, are all distinguished amateurs 
with precious instruments. 

Mr. John W. Waters, of Brooklyn, has a collection of old 
violins, and you may find him many a fine day at Fletcher's 
regaling himself with the sounds of many fiddles. 

Mr. Willis Norvell, of Boston, has two Strads of 1710 and 
1714, costing $7,500 and $5,000 each. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes, of Albany, an amateur of no 
mean pretensions, has a Strad of 1705 costing $5,000, and a 
Gaspar da Salo of 1612 for which he paid $4,000. These are 
exceptions, and only verify the rule that the arts in all their 
various forms have been enrolled in the service of decoration, 
and, as has been shown, with most interesting results. 

Mary Gay Humpurey. 

It has been our good fortune to see almost all of the 
pianos referred to above, either while in work or when 
on final exhibition in the warerooms, just before deliv- 
ery, and some of them have been described in our col- 
umns. While we can not always indorse the rapturous 
description of this prolific writer, we think that the arti- 
cle is well worth reading as indicating or rather simply 
suggesting the variety of styles and designs in which 
pianos may be made. The idea that the construction of 
an old and awkward design of case in a light wood 
makes the ill-looking handsome and the ungraceful 
graceful should be abandoned by every progressive 
maker. It is not necessary, on the other hand, that a 
piano should be made of some foreign wood, entwined 
with garlands of verse, or painted by Alma Tadema, in 
order to be artistic and beautiful. While the excep- 
tionally elaborate cases above spoken of are particularly 
beautiful some of the handsomest cases ever made have 
been those whose charm lay chiefly in their chaste sim- 
plicity. 
ployed in pianos nowadays and make of them artistic 


It is possible to take the ordinary woods em 
cases. It is equally possible to make a case of camina 
wood or satinwood or any other wood and inlay and 
overlay it with gold and besprinkle it with mottoes, and 
still make of it just such an exaggerated abortion as 
some of the things we see daily in our warerooms. 

It is even cheaper, after the first cost of designing, to 
make a simple artistic case or even a reasonably elabor- 
ate but properly drawn case 
ing over decorated ones. 

It is possible, too, to make many of the styles now in 
use very presentable with but few changes, while some 


cheaper than the prevail- 


are not at all bad as they are, except in minor details, as 
a red mahogany case with brilliant blue silk in the fret 
panels or a light butternut or gum wood case, backed 
up with a dingy brown or a sickly old gold yellow. It 
is a matter of surprise to us that even the very cheapest 
manufacturers don’t give more attention to these small 
things, which go so far toward making these instru- 
ments attractive and consequently so far toward mak- 
ing them salable. We shall have more to say on the 
subject throughout the summer, and we would suggest 
to firms who are preparing to produce new styles for 
the fall trade that they should not too hastily decide in 
favor of designs not made by professional designers or 
architects. A little money spent for a special, distinctive 
design made for you by a speculator in his line will be 
money well invested. Don’t accept every hodge-pudg¢ 
panel or truss that is submitted to you by one of you: 
workmen; don’t let them stick a new-fangled pilaster 





guitar and the mandolin are inferior. For these one need only 
make a pretty pretense, and nothing more readily combines 
into a picturesque arrangement than one of these stringed in- 
struments placed with artful art against some drapery. The 
mandolin, the most musically unsatisfactory, but the most 
decorative in form, is in highest feather. The mandolins come 
from Naples, and connoisseurship has in few cases demanded 
anything more than its graceful but essential form, An ex- 
ceptional case is a Jersey woman, who has a $500 mandolin 
overlaid with tortoise shell, inlaid with pearl and her mono- 
gram in gold. The mandolin is played with a tortoise shell 
tooth, and to spare the sounding board, which would other- 
wise be scratched through, a drugget, so to say, of tortoise 


| shell always covers the place. This is one of the principal 


fields of inlay, and in the $500 instruments the design was a 
butterfly in myriad small bits of pearl, | 
THE GUITAR, 
so long neglected, has for the same reason regained favor. 
With careless art it arrests the eye and makes one of those 
centres of attention that it is now the fashion to create. More- 
over, with a ribbon of becoming hue, it may be strung jewel- 
like idly about the neck if one can strum a little and greatly 
assist the human tableau. If one has fortunately a nice one, 





unique decoration. A specimen piano of this kind is owned 
by Cottier. It is a Chickering baby grand, overlaid with gold 
lacquer. The sides are festooned with wreaths united by me- 
dallion portraits of the great composers, On the cover is a 
beautiful rendering of Corot’s ‘‘ Dance of Nymphs,” and so 





no other instrument can furnish so perfect an accompaniment. 


| Accordingly many beautiful guitars answer to the renewed de- 


mand. Even the banjo responds in silver mountings and pear! 
inlays. It is much affected by younger girls, who find it com- 
pares well with youth and good humor and gay satin ribbons. 





here and rip off a molding there without any clear 
idea of what the general result is going to be. Don't 
load your case down with gimcracks, and if you don't 
know what color of panel silk will throw out the design 
of your frets to the best advantage, why put in some 
neutral color and don’t venture any startling effects 
These little things will pay you to look after. 





—Mr. E. H. Droop, the son of Edward F. Droop, of Wash- 
ington, is going to be one of the pilgrims to Bayreuth this 
year. He writes to us that while in Europe he will pick up 
‘*trade pointers.” ‘* Trade pointers” are mighty valuable, 
and we doubt not that young Droop, who has had fine school 


ing, will pick up quite a lot of them. 


—We notice the following in the Rutland, Vt. ‘‘ Herald :’ 

The Estey Organ Company has leased the store on Mer- 
chants’ row that was recently vacated by L. S. Houghton, in 
the Landon Block, and alterations and repairs are now being 
made, and it will probably be ready to move into about July 1. 
A large door is to be put into the rear, by which to receive and 
ship goods, and the shelves on the south side and part of those 
on the north side will be removed. The basement will be used 
principally for storage. 
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of her career in the mercantile line, spilled so long maintained 
the reputation of the house and materially added to its fame 


Mr. Brown, the new proprietor, is very welcome into Jackson 
business circles, as he is known as an honest, capable man, 


down East, he having sold our pianos in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and many other places too nu- 
merous to mention,” 

—The extent of the business transacted by the Sterling 





Deneaaan Change. 
HE well-known piano and organ establish- | and general popularity. 

ment of Jackson, Michigan, owned by the late R, D. 
3 or «} > > “te 7 is se ine 
Bullock, and since his death conducted by Miss Josephine well ‘weread tar the tnddienl: mt 
Bacon, has just changed hands, The following, from the | thereto, 
Jackson (Mich.) ** Citizen,” explains the situation : day. 

Final arrangements have been perfected whereby the Bul- . aS 2S 
} : —C, A. Smith & Co, 

lock Music House, heretofore owned and conducted by Miss . Ci A - : 
Josephine Bacon, becomes the property of A. D, Brown, of | Write to us ; 
Adrian, quite well known in this city as an expert piano 


| 


Brown will retain the services of the present at- 
which will continue to be known 


tuner. Mr 
tachés of the establishment, 
as the Bullock Music House. 
In retiring from active business to private life Miss Bacon, 
r more properly Mrs. E. A. Hough, has reason to be proud | Mr. 


we have ever before done. 


He will remove his family to this city at an early 





the Chicago piano manufacturers, 
‘* Business is very good with us. 
pianos last week and expect to do a great deal better this 
| month, as we are turning them out at a much livelier rate than 
We are away behind in orders, so 
that they will be shipped as fast as completed. 
Ambuhl, has just returned from a very successful trip 


and everything pertaining | Organ Company is surprisingly large. Their daily shipments 
are 15 organs and 10 pianos, and sometimes even larger 
than this. On Saturday there will be a very large shipment, 
which will include over 30 organs, 16 of which will go 
to London, Instruments are shipped by this company to all 
parts of the world—to South Africa, to South America, Spain, 
Holland—in fact to firms dealing in musical instruments in 
all parts of the world, If the trade continues to increase the 
capacity of the factory will have to be extended again to meet 
the demand.—Ansonia ‘‘ Sentinel,” June 23. 





We sold 101 


Our salesman, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 
Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PAUL G,. MEHLIN & SONS, 


vssera""S Grand and Uoright Grand Pianos 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


Faerory aN Warerooms: Nos, 461, 403, 465, 467 West 401m Streer, conven Tewty Avenue. New Yoar, 


OF THE VERY 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


+ PATENTED + IMPROVEMENTS : + 


atent Grand P 
“Grand Fall Bosra, 
Piano Maffier, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





GEO. GEMUNDER, Jr. 


27 Union Square, New York, 
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VIOLIN 2B aae 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 





TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


({1' wo i ur attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, and 


, at very low prices many of the largest houses 
try with imprinted books, 
Dy cat Address 


‘THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


which we furnish the Trade under their own name 


We are supplying 


{ j intitie 


and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars 
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KBRELLMER 


PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, 





HAZLETON, PA. 


& For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
nGSRTOasTaD 1885. 


PCEREEEE 
RR AR AAA 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


BRERA BB Hm 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


Pe SCHUBERT fd lt eat eeaed oa OM PAN YE 


l*. al, 





This building | is  ownee and wal exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 















SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


5 HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 
; PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK ; ; 
Bole te Cede ¢t = 26 Warren St., New York. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES:; 

: 121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. t+ 


BRANCH : 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 











ZEIPTeR & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHOWSIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 

OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








SE-ESTABLISHED. 1853. 


So PIANO FOR 


1G “GRAND, St SQUARE aman) 






TE, ACTION, 
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Ny a (o 17 BROADWAY,’ 


SS > Cambridgeport Mass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT: THE HIGHEST. 


EAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAI — 









BEB ACON 


lateRAVEN © 
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onnne AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth | Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tre COLBY PIANO C0., 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 ‘East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Lanes AION OF 


Cherray, meCHANGAGLL 
AND EX Pri OF 


any var vy COMPANY 


UNESUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


Emo§ 
ea 
CATALOGUE 








NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New Yerk. 





C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
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L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








"KRAKAUER \ 
‘ 


om 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








CEIC AO. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Evidently a Free Trader. 


Vusical ¢ 


hdit ure? 


|* your issue of June 5 I notice, in a review of 

the Pittsburgh trade, that you speak of the growing prac- 
tice of importing pianos, and that you say, ‘‘ We are surprised 
that our manufacturers and dealers do not look more fully into 
I am pleased to see that you 
have the courage to come boldly out and declare yourself con- 
vineed of the merits of European pianos, but I fear that your 


this matter of imported pianos.” 


bligations to the American manufacturers, who are your sup- 
porters, lead you to speak of the foreign instruments in words 
of only half hearted praise. I can scarcely blame you for this 
position as a matter of policy, but since you have on some 
former occasions, as well as on this one, spo ken somewhat fa- 
vorably of imported goods, I should like to hope that you may 
prove yourself independent enough to come forward and give 
full information to the trade as to the status of upright and 
grand pianos in Germany, England and France, and illustrate 
by plain examples the relations that piano makers in America 
the artin other countries, 


Should you ever be courageous enough to adopt such a 
urse, the first thing that you would be called upon to do 
would be to dispel the erroneous idea that European pianos 
vill not ‘‘ stand the climate” of the United States. This is a 
false, impression that truthfully applied to conditions that 


sted 15 or 20 years ago, conditions that have not only been 
iltered but have entirely disappeared at the present time, 
while the impression has been retained and fostered by Amer- 
can makers and by the music trade papers that derive their 


idvertising patronage from American makers as you do. It 


needs but a little thought in the right direction to bring any 


ensible man to the conclusion that this old idea is not only 
but 3 


ire sold 


simply silly. German, French and English pianos 


and ‘‘ stand the climate,” too, in every country of 
distributed from the extreme northern 
the 


atitude of the settlements on the tail end of Africa, 


the globe, and they 


are 


latitude of Russia, Norway and Sweden to extreme 


uthern 
rhere are thousands of German and English pianos in Austra- 
i, there are hundreds of them in India, in China, in Japan 
ind in other countries where the American piano is hardly 
And I have 


n American pianos in Calcutta, in Hong Kong and in Syd- 


ever heard of. they ‘‘stand the climate,” too, 


ney and Melbourne that had ‘‘ gone all to pieces,” while Ger- 
man pianos of the same age stood, under the same conditions, 
n excellent order 

You will say, it is not fair to condemn the American pianos 
r to say that German pianos are superior to them simply be- 
suse | have seen a few poor American instruments in these 
That is true, And it is equally true that it is not fair 


that 


, ces 
pia 


to condemn the German pianos or to say American 


pianos are superior to them simply because you have seen a 


few poor German pianos in this country, It should be borne 


n mind that of late years the European makers have not been 


lle in the field of experiment and improvement. The best of 
them have adopted all that they have considered good in the 
American system of construction, such as the iron plate, &c., 


ind have retained the good qualities for which they have been 
ways noted 


As they are 


re qualified 


now made it is a demonstrated fact that they 
for this country, not only by the eminence they 


gained and maintained in other countries, but by their extreme 





and constantly increasing use in such cities as those on the 
entire Pacific Coast and the South. Gradually they are mak- 
ing their way into Northern and Western cities, and it is only 
a question of time when someone will have the judgment and 
the courage to introduce them in New York city on an exten- 
sive scale. 

I firmly believe that any firm with sufficient capital to 
inaugurate the enterprise here on a reasonably large plan 
would meet with success. New York people are always 
ready to receive with open arms anything of foreign manufac- 
ture, and when, in addition to being novel, an article proves 
itself to be also good, its success is assured. And these 
European pianos are good. The average German piano of 
the present day is far superior to the average American piano 
of the present day. I donot think that a prejudice would exist 
against them it they were once given a fair chance, Capable 
salesmen would readily explain away the false representations 
of their American competitors ; would explain how much for- 
eign material is used in American pianos—felts, hardware, 
actions, &c.—and the European pianos would present a so 
much better appearance in workmanship and finish that they 
would soon become a formidable element in the market. 

The people here who claim that a high tariff protects Ameri- 
can piano manufacturers are also making a sad mistake, for the 
high tariff protects German and other piano manufacturers, 
who are, through it and its artificial prices and figures, enabled 
to sell thousands of pianos in countries where our pianos can, 
under present conditions, not even be offered for sale, as we 
are not in competition with the world. I must say that is a 
healthy kind of protection for our manufacturers, and is so very 
consistent with our national spread eagleism of free press, free 
speech, free ballot and freedom. There is nothing free about 
our manufacturing system, for it closes most of the great out- 
lets for our goods to satisfy a narrow minded provincialism 
suitable to a large class of our people, whose only investiga- 
tion into political economy consists of a study of self interest, 
and yet these very people are all the time standing in their 
own light and don’t know it. 

I suppose that you are opposed to my ideas on general prin- 
ciples, and can well imagine that you will not see fit to publish 
this communication; but if you will illustrate what you so 
often claim—that you have knowledge about pianos, and that 
you are fearless and independent—by printing this, I am sure 
that you will be doing only that which is right and fair. If 
any of your readers have any serious, sensible objections to 
offer to European pianos, I should be glad to hear of them 
through your columns and to answer them to the best of my 
ability. AN OLD PIANO MAN. 


The Trade. 


—Mr. George Steck left for Europe on the Victoria Augusta, 


which sailed on June 27. 

—J. W. H. Eckert, piano, organ and music dealer, New 
Orleans, has gone into bankruptcy. 

—C, C. Briggs, Jr., of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, has 
been confined at his home in Newtonville, Mass., for some 
weeks on account of illness. 

—The S. Brainard’s Sons Company, of Chicago, at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders on June 15 elected the following offi- 
cers: C. S. Brainard, president; A. W. Brainard, vice-presi- 
dent; H. F. Chandler, secretary, and W. F. Albright, treas- 








urer. The new warerooms of the company are being entirely 
refitted and newly decorated, and will be among the finest in 
the country. 

—Mr. A. Wolff, formerly with Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, 
where he had charge of the sheet music department, will 
probably locate in San Francisco. 

—The assignment made by A. Eschenbach, of Williamsport, 
Pa., owing to his losses by the flood in that district, was for 
$1,500, not for $15,000 as originally reported. 

—Messrs. Phillips & Crew, of Atlanta, announce that they 
will move into larger quarters on September 1, when they 
will open at No, 29 Peachtree-st., occupying the entire three 
story building. 

—Mr. J.S. Wicks, of Altoona, Pa., cautions the trade against 
E. J. Walkom, of Meyersdale, Pa., a former employe of Mr. 
Wicks, and who, he says, has disappeared with all the cash he 
could scrape together. 

—The Liederkranz Society has awarded a gold medal of 
honor to Mr. Wm. Steinway and to Mr. Kaemmerer, of Geo. 
Steck & Co., in recognition of these gentlemen’s activity in 
the good work of the society. 

—Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a new small hall suitable for 
for chamber music and private concerts, through the enter- 
prise of Mr, J. E. Ellis, whom, it will be remembered, succeed- 
ed Messrs. A. D. Coe & Co., of that city. 

—It is reported that Mr. F. S. Malloy, a music dealer of 
Johnstown, Pa., who was originally among the list of the lost, 
is still alive and well, although all of his earthly possessions 
were swept away by the flood. It was his brother who was 
drowned, 

—The S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago, have published 
a new song, entitled ‘* The Torrents Came Upon Them ; or, 
The Johnstown Disaster,” which is having an immense sale, 
orders for over 5,000 copies having been received the first 
week after its publication. 

— A typographical error in our issue of June 12, made us 
say that ‘Albert Krell Jr., is the new superintendent of 
the Emerson Piano Company.” The notice should have read 
Alexander Krell, whom it is generally known has been study- 
ing piano construction for several years. Our contemporaries, 
as usual, blindly copied the original item, which we did not 
even take the trouble to correct, as it was simply one made by 
the compositor, as everyone knows that Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., 
is engaged in the piano business with his father in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ANTED.—A position by a first-class piano tuner and 
repairer ; best references. Address ‘‘ Tuner,” care 
of Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
$ Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 
Tue Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE.— 
Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac- 
turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 
lished. A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H. A. Rost, 14 
Frankfort-st., New York. 


A copy 











By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 
Pra NO 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 





MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN_USE 





IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


a OFr— 


“maven PLANO ACTIONS. 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano JActions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| 402, 404, 406 & 406 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete, 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO, reterynd nits, rattor, Plion 00, 1. . 
BILLIONS FRENCH WAND FULLED HANMER PRLTS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


<9——- — --- 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 





<- 
~5- 








PIANOS cm: 
” Marmasse al 





> ==] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoREK. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Bosten; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Wace, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty _— and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teach, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 

Methodist Book Concern Building, Sth Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 

817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 

204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 








NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS &P OND mm Hine of Finish, 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 142 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


UNEXCELLED IN— 


Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Srcadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST 13th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





“xt” PLANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leadin ng Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMs ; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CoH IrCA GO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


{HE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PraAxwos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 








FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK, 
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GUITARS kav tani 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#13 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De LA COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame Dr GONIT, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





Mr. FERRARE, 


ites, but also in Europe. 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 









KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMAN & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SP OUR <c- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 








A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


DETROIT, MICH. 
W. H. BUSH & CO., 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 





ea” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


‘* SMITH * 


American Organ and Piano 
- 7. -- 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





M 
A 
K 
B=) 
R 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Acents Wantep 





; ; _{ Kansas City, Mo. 
BRANCH HOUSES: ) London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


e variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


FVORYTON, CONN. 









HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


if BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


Fee THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 




















MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


i The Lakeside Organ, 


246 & 248 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 








WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


|FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0, 








~wse IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our ge Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arr 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our em “metallie 





ntad 





action faame, cast in one pees. Yemen May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hae 
caused them to be pr petent judges 


THE BEST PLANES MANUFACTURED. 











Re 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 





Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility, 











he 





GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


erA NWOs. 


He 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 





Ke 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
: 318 & 330 East 39th St., New Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


5 ery St. Geor, 

"43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

N. ¥. Vary Avenue Pres. 

wit Brooklyn Tab 
eae Bits 


Philadelphia, 3; — Ch. 
San Francisco, 3: Christ Ch 
New Orleans 3; and Pitts- 
hurern RC Cathedral « 





Fifth Avenue Cathedral, a Wee 
e’s Ch., 


t Presbyterian, 


WEGMAN & C0., 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radicat changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. YY. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Upright and Square 


jPxraAansaT oOo = 


dig 


Factory ak “Waseraene, 338 and 340 East Sist S 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


am. &. Bat Tt, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
err SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music. 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 























The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 








WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. g 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. -x Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. . Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
9 asd 87, 39, 41, 43 & 45 Ninth Avenue, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW-YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 

and Scarfs, 
Portieres, Art Embroideries 
* and Artists’ Busts, 
-. Flags and Banners 
for Musical Societies. 





NEW YORK. 





| = Special Terms and Prices to 












Importers and Jobbers of 


* SILK PLUSHES 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the celebrated 


* —s; SYMPHONIUMS. 
Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 





G2 Send for Illustrated ee. Se Lowest Prices. 





LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 





5. G. HARRIN GTOn &z CO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 








Es 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour wdonions a Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Bt, Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island Oity, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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C. leas B R ids S 3 CO.: 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





867 BROADWAY, NEW Liat: 





BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


JON Py 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, 


PAYSON’S 


ie 


SHORT STEM, 
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PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LONG STEM, 


PATENT 
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No. 122 East 13th Street, 


Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Crand - ee 
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2 3 WEST 14th ST. 
Me 4oNnewyorK. Ss 
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Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


> BENT & co. , Men ufacturers, being per- 

ntly located in actory, are prepared 

> pie oe fev ahem poveken + 4 Prices low. Write 

j ied oe Cata — e. 


BENT PIANOS, 222222 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth dume, and 500 
te 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCK WOOD ‘PRESS, 126 ‘and 128 Duane ‘Street. C Cor. Church, ‘Church, New 1 York. 








